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For the Companion, 
LITTLE RED BREEKS. 


I really do not know what his “‘breeks,’’ or 
trousers, were made of,—probably from one 
of his father’s old red woollen shirts. The 
family lived in a little log hut, far up the Alle- 
quash River, and four or five miles away from 
neighbors. Their name was Munson, I think; 
but this boy, from always wearing red breeches, 
went by the name of ‘‘Little Red Breeks.”’ 

I suppose his mother called him by some 
other name, but that don’t matter; he was the 
only boy in the family, though there were at 
least eight girls, all about of a size. 

I first saw the lad.from our boat. He stood 
upon a log on the bank, watching us. Besides 
those red breeks, he had on a sort of frock, 
and, though it was a warm day in September, 
an old fur cap. 

His face was tanned and freckled, but even 
from the boat I could see that he had a sharp, 
bright eye. My boatmen said that he always 
came out when a boat went by; probably be- 
cause the lumbermen passing up and down 
were in the habit of chaffing him. 

It ovcurred to me to ask his age. 
morning, my boy,’’ I said. 
you?” 

“I'm ’z’old’s my tongue, an’ a leetle older’n 
my teeth,’’ was the prompt response. 

The boatmen laughed; but the boy, who had 
eyed me with the sharpness of a young lynx, 
thinking it would be better to give a more civil 
answer, said,— 

“[’m mos’ ’lem year ole, and I’ve ketched 
sem mink this fall, an’ yer may hev um fera 
dollar apiece;’’ and he bored his little bare, 
black, tough heel into the old log. 

[told him to have the skins ready when I 
came back. 

“Will yer take um, mister, at wot I sez, 
honner bright an’ no carkin’?”” he demanded. 

“I will,” I answered. 

We did not return until the 26th of October. 
It was a cold, cloudy day, and before noon 
snow began to fall. I had quite forgotten 
Little Red Breeks and his minks, and the high 
water and strong current were rushing us 
along past the hut at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. But Little Red Breeks had not forgotten 
the bargain, and he called after us with vigorous 
whoops. 

“So yer’s a-goin’ right by, an’ not take tham 
skins?” was his salutation. We all burst out in 
a hearty laugh. 

“Wal,” he continued, with indignant sarcasm, 
“yer can take um or not, I s’pose, but I'd naver 
sneak out of a trade like that ways.” 

On my explaining the matter, he seemed to 
think better of me, and brought out his furs. 
Pointing out two shot holes in one of the skins, 
he offered to take less than a dollar for that skin. 

The skins were q fair lot, and were well cured. 
They were worth two dollars apiece, which I 
gave him instead of the dollar I had promised, 

His father, who was a lumberman, was about 
setting off for Violette Brook, to work through 
the winter in a logging camp. We took him | 
down the Allequash with us, leaving his wife | 

and the small children up there in the woods, 
with, as [ thought, very little to live upon. Buf 
he intended, he told us, to go home about 
Thanksgiving time with a canoe-load of pork 
and flour, and he guessed ‘‘they’d get along till 
then. 

; About the first of December I was at Fort 
Kent, and while there, was told that a man 
named Munson had been killed up Violette 
Brook a fortnight before. It instantly occurred 
to me that he was the man whom we had brought 
down the river with us, ‘ 

Many times during the winter I wondered how 
that poor family away up the Allequash was 
faring; but it was not until the next spring that 

I learned about them and about the exploits of 
Little Red Breeks, 
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so loudly that the boy 
could hear the queer 
“? noises it made. 
fl, Not far away, a great 
\ j yellow birch, with tat- 
tered, curling bark, 
stood besidea large rock. 
_  Itggnarled roots ran over 
Sh the vdck on one side. | 
i Beneath them there was | 
\: a large hole, which led ; 
down under the rock. 
After some time, the 
bear went to this hole, 
smelt it a long while, 
and then crawled into it. 
Presently the animal 
came out, rolled again, 
and ended by creeping 
into the hole and re- 
maining there. 








LITTLE RED BREEKS. 


| Poor Munson never made his visit home with 
the promised ‘‘supplies,’’ and nothing was done 
about the matter at the logging camp. As his 
family were a hundred miles from the camp, the 
wife did not even hear of his death until 
January. 

Before December came in, the store of pota- 
toes, raised in the clearing near the hut, and a 
small pig, not yet fattened, were consumed. 
Little Red Breeks scoured the woods for hares 
and partridges. Morning and night he was 
hunting. Once he got lost, and laid out all 
night in the woods,—a cold night, too. He had 
a little three-dollar gun, and a scanty stock of 
powder, shot and “‘caps.”” The game he shot 
was but a sorry morsel for so many hungry 
mouths, 

Hazel-nuts were plenty along the river-bottom, 
and the striped squirrels had Jaid up in their 
| ground nests large hoards of these. With an 
| old shovel the lad dug out three bushels of nuts. 
Often the family made a supper of tliese. 

One day, while watching for a hare, he saw a 
bear walking leisurely through the woods and 
behaving oddly. It was a cold, cloudy day, and 
| threatened snow, 

The bear would roll among the dry leaves, 
and then jump up and stretch itself against the 
trunk of a hemlock, reaching up with its fore- 
paws and scratching the bark with its nails. 

Little Red Breeks, hidden behind some low 
firs, watched its movements with anxious eyes. 
It was a large bear, and looked very fat. 

Ah! how the lad wished for a rifle. With his 
| little shot-gun, lightly loaded, he knew he could 
only prick the great brute’s hide. 

The bear moped about for an hour or more, 
stretching itself against the trees, and yawning 














Little Red Breeks had heard of the winter 
habits of bears, and concluded that the creature 
would hibernate, or take its winter nap, under 
the roots of the big birch. 

When the bear had been for some time out of 
sight, and all seemed quiet, the lad ventured to 
rise from his hiding-place and steal away. 

During that night and the next day over a 
foot of snow fell; but the day after, drawn by a 
kind of fascination, the little hunter travelled to 
the birch, to see if the bear still remained in its 
den. 

The snow about the roots of the tree was un- 
trodden, and the hole was well-nigh drifted over. 
He had no doubt old Bruin was sleeping in 
there, and fancied he could hear his measured 
breathing,—and hearing it, he stole cautiously 
away. 

Almost every day for a week he visited the 
den, to see if the bear had come out. An intense 
longing to kill the animal came upon him, till at 
last he thought of nothing else. 

Growing bolder, he one day ran a long, dry 
sapling into the hole, to see if the creature was 
really in it, At first the prods drew no re- 
sponse; but on thrusting the pole further in, he 
heard a deep, lethargic growl. Thereupon he 
beat a hasty retreat, but the bear did not come 
forth. 

Not more than fifteen or twenty yards from 
the den stood a spruce with low limbs, an easy 
tree toclimb. Our young hunter was screwing 
up his courage for an attack on the bear, and 
looked to this spruce as his resort in case he 
should be pursued by the animal. 

The next morning he loaded his gun heavily 
with shot, and also put in one ‘or two bullets, 
which he had been keeping for special use. 


Determined to make a bold stroke, with a beat- 
ing heart, he drew near the familiar spot. 

Cocking his gun and setting it against the 
spruce, he began prodding the den with the 
long, dry sapling. But the bear seemed to be 
in a deep sleep, for the weather was very cold. 

After repeated proddings, a dreamy growl was 
heard, and then an animated snarl. 

The lad now began to growl ferociously; 
whereupon the growling in the den immediately 
ceased. There was a rumbling sound, and out 
came the bear’s ugly muzzle almost in the lad’s 
face. 

He jumped for his gun. A vicious snort close 
behind made him catch hold of the low branches 
of the spruce and swing himself up among the 
thick boughs. 

The bear was snuffing the tracks in the snow, 
the coldness of which was apparently, not to his 
liking, for he kept taking up his feet and shak- 
ing them, and soon began to ery and whine. 

No doubt the snow made his toes ache. 

Little Red Breeks remained very quict until 
the bear crept back into its warm den. 

After waiting a while, the lad got down and 
went home. He had had enough bear-hunt- 
ing for that day. To tell the truth, he had 
been a good deal startled at the suddenness 
with which the bear sprang out. 

But ‘‘Red Breeks’”’ had pluck. Before many 
days he had planned a second attack. Some- 
thing must be done; the family had scarcely 
enough food to keep them from starving. 

The little fellow seems to have had a sturdy 
self-possessedness,—if I may coin such a 
phrase,—for he had not said a word about the 
bear to his sisters or mother. 

Over the mouth of the bear’s hole the great 
roots of the birch formed a sort of arch, which 
extended back upon a rock and into the earth 
beyond it. 

Having observed the bear's former manceu- 
vres, the lad resolved to perch himself, gun 
in hand, on these roots, a little back and out 
of sight, and shoot the bear as soon as it 
should poke out its head. 

With commendable prudence, he first sought 
out a tree in the background, and found a fir 
with low limbs, to which he could run if his 

gun missed fire,—a thing it was rather apt to do. 

Taught by experience, he this time set the gun 
cocked against the great birch. Then he thrust 
in the pole, and, as before, it took a great deal 
of punching to rouse the creature. At length 
the beast began to move, and the lad, jumping 
upon the roots over the hole, seized his gun. 

Mumbling and growling, the bear scrambled 
up, poked its big head out of the burrow, and 
glared around. 

Little Red Breeks saw his chance. From 
above and behind he fired his gun point-blank 
at the back of the bear’s head. 

Good fortune, or rather the good Providence, 
directed the shot, for the bear—so the lad said— 
scarcely stirred, not even drawing in its head, 
but sank dead in its tracks, Probably the bullet, 
entering near the base of the skull, pierced the 
spinal cord at the point of its juncture with the 
brain. 

Little Red Breeks, who had run to the fir, 
could hardly realize his good luck. For nearly 
an hour he did not dare to approach the mouth 
of the hole. When he did approach it, and 
found that the bear was indeed dead, he ran 
home almost crazed with delight. 

“P’ve shot ’im! I’ve shot ’im! 
ar b’ar!—I’ve shot that ar b’ar!”’ 

Those were the triumphant shouts which 
mother and sisters heard, as the excited little 
fellow came running across the clearing; and 
this was to them the first news of the bear. 

They all sallied forth with axe and case- 
knives, whetted sharp, to cut up the meat,—for 
bear’s flesh in those regions is thought good 
eating. 

It took the united strength of the whole fami- 
ly to pull the bear’s body out of the hole, for the 
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animal was a large one of its kind, and probably | 
weighed from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds. 

Little Red Breeks and his mother dressed it as 
best they could, and it took them all the rest of 
that day to carry the nice pieces of fresh meat 
to the house; but by night they had taken it all 
home except the legs and head, and two or 
three pieces that were not of much value. 

It was well they hastened their meat harvest; 
for when the boy went the next morning after 
what they had left, he found two wolverines 
gnawing the bones. He tired his gun at them, 
and the gorged brutes retired sullenly before 
him, growling as they went, and one of them car- 
ried off the head, which he was gnawing. No 
doubt these ravenous creatures had scented the 
meat miles away. 

Christmas, which was the next day, or next 
but one, was celebrated in an unexpected way 
by these children who for days had been staring 
at starvation. 

The stock of meat thus secured by Little Red 
Breeks lasted into February. Then, their desti- 
tute situation becoming known down the river, 
aid was sent to them from St. Frances, where 
some of Mrs. Munson’s relatives resided, 

No one ean fail to admire the courage of this 
young backwoods boy, his manly care of his 
mother and sisters, and his patient persistence 
in his endeavors to procure food for the family. 
He has the elements of character that command 
respect, and that make men of sterling worth, 
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For the Companion, 


SALLY GIBSON’S SPUNK. 
A Boarding-School Story. 
In Ergur Cuarrers,—Cuap. I. 
By Mrs. A. D, T. Whitney. 

The stage came in late at Oakhaven on the 
river, 

The Girls’ School would be all quiet under 
night rules; and Mrs. Gibson went at once with 
Sally to the Mansion House. At any other time 
Sally would have been delighted. She had 
never been in a hotel in her life. This was al- 
most forty years ago, in the days of real stages 
and hotels; when travellers were few and of 
consequence, and broiled chickens were genu- 
ine, and omelettes a true delicacy, and a mys- 
tery to modest private tables. 

To arrive at nine o’clock, have a chicken and 
toast supper; to go up two flights of broad stairs 
and along great wide entries to her bedroom; 
to get up to omelette, and coffee, and waffles, 
for breakfast, at a long table with twenty other 
illustrious persons who were away from home 
and out in the world, would have been a point 
at once of history and romance to Sally, if she 
had not come to Oakhaven to become a board- 
ing-school girl at Miss Wiilcroft’s seminary. 

A traveller was something; it was very well; 
but a boarding-school girl was a heroine of ad- 
venture,—a creature to make a story out of. 

Her cousin, Felicia Ingram, had preceded her 
here, She used to stop at Rexford on her way, 
each half-year, from Boston, and stay a night 
with Sally; a night in which the two girls slept 
searcely a wink. The well-packed trunk was 
routed to the bottom, the new gowns displayed, 
the neckerehiefs tried on, and the gifts of orna- 
ments Felicia had had in the holidays admired. 
And, best of all, the bags and packages of 
“goodies,” that were to astonish the country 
scholars with city confections, were brought 
forth; plentiful enough to spare a half-way feast 
with Cousin Sally. 

But the trunk and the goodies were nothing 
to the stories. All the daring “‘serapes,’’ all the 
jolly feastings, the games, and the excursions, 
and the friendships, and the quarrels; who 
roomed with whom, and how the bedrooms 
ranged along the “upper hall’ and through 
“the wing;”’ what number Filly’s was last term, 
and which she meant to get this; above all, her 
comradeship with the very specimen girl and 
queen of the whole frolicking set, whose school- 
name was “Crack,”’ and made with her the sub- 
lime style and copartnership of “Crack & 
Fling.”” Quite naturally, you see; Cora Ack- 
worth and Felicia Ingram. 

“LT wonder what they would eall me,” 
said once, “Anything, do you think?” 

“That would depend. 


Sally 


You'd have to earn it. 
There isn’t much to make it out of. Stop, let's 
see! Why, your middle name is Punchard, isn’t 
it? It’s perfectly splendid! You'd be ‘Spunk!’ 
That is, if you were spunky.” 

“IT would be. Sally Punchard onght to be.” 
And no knight of chivalry ever made his vow 
with more earnest devotion. 

Felicia did not know a certain old story—or 
perhaps it had never made the impression upon 
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Sally’s mind, and made her say this. 
did not tell it over again then. 
She only asked, presently, as if asking it of 
herself, “I wonder if they didn’t call her 
‘Spunk’? Perhaps they did, for a while, before 
she grew old; but for anybody to call my grand- 
mother anything but ‘Madam Sally Punchard’!”’ 
Felicia had gone now to New York. Her sis- 
ter, ten years older, was married there, and was 
to take Felicia in charge for social training, for 
lessons nd accomplishments, Altogether, Oak- 
haven and the copartnership had not done for 
the girl precisely what had been expected; which 
was not the fault of Oakhaven or of Miss Will- 
croft. 
And Sally scarcely ate or slept at the Mansion 
House, so eager she was to get to the Willcroft 
School, be fairly enrolled, take her place as one 
of “the girls,’’ and begin her pranks. 
Crack was there still, and she hoped for the 
high honor of her friendship. Felicia had prom- 
ised to write about her and tell Crack she was 
coming. She even proposed to suggest the sou- 
briquet which Sally longed to be degreed with; 
but Sally said, valorously, ‘No, she would earn 
fay 

“You'd better spell your name i e,’’ said Fe- 
licia. ‘All the girls are getting to.” 
“No, I won't,”’ said Sally, stoutly. 
have any /ie tacked on to me, whatever I do. 
I'll be Spunk if I can, but I won’t be that. I 
was named for grandma, and I'm Sally Puneh- 
ard, and I'll stick to it.’’ 
“You can’t at Oakhaven. 
Sarah, anyhow. Nicknames are against the 
rules. That's the very fun of ’em.” 
“They can’t make me Sarah, any more than 
they can make me Sapphira. And they won’t 
try.” 
Sally said it quite quietly, but she meant it. 
She generally did mean things, Felicia saw 
that there was no danger but that she would be- 
gin on her spunk at once. Only the girls might 
not hit on that splendid combination with the 
middle name. Sally was afraid of it herself, 
and that was just why she said she would never 
“punch the Punchard at them.” 
Miss Willcroft came to them in the parlor 
when Mrs. Gibson sent word modestly, without 
card, that they were there. Miss Willcroft was 
very courteous; as much so to plain Mrs, Gibson, 
of the Three Hill Farm at Rexford, as she had 
ever been to Dr. Ingram, of Boston, or Mrs. Sen- 
ator Ackworth, of Birksfield. Mrs. Gibson was 
a mother leaving her child in her care. That 
was as much as anybody could be. 


And Sally 


You'll have to be 


She wore what ladies of forty were apt to wear 
in those days, when neither dyeing nor gray 
hair was fashionable,—a cap and a glossy brown 
front. The brown front was quietly parted, and 
the cap was a neat little one tied under the chin, 
and ornamented in the lace border with rose- 
pink ribbons, 

She was peculiarly nice and refined in word 
and manner; and she smiled a smile that in its 
sweetness had a look of rarity; one that a good 
school-girl would be glad toearn. But our Sally 
was not thinking just then of earning smiles. 

Miss Willeroft did not, in the girl’s presence, 
talk the girl over with her mother. She rang 


elder take the new one to her room, which she 

would share,—No. 5, in the wing. 
It sounded very fine to Sally. 

bered, located. 


She belonged, now. 


in the world. 


paired the room-mates as she did. 


commonly. 


the town. 


tary laws of influence and affinity. 
who had but one fox, goose, and basket of corn 


of it. 





her that she could recall it now—which came to 


“y won't | 


Miss Willcroft was a lady of forty, perhaps. | 


the bell, and sent for Miss Southernwood, intro- 
duced the pupils to each other, and bade the 


She was num-| 


Here was a simple country girl, fresh, bright | the next day. 
and independent. They would counterbalance | nor Rory O’More, but W. H. Moore, Esq. Don’t 
each other as fairly as girls ordinarily could be | you think he is elegant?” 
made to do. It was not easy to arrange the in- | 


to defend from each other, had an easy time | I don’t know how. How do you do it?” 


As the two passed up the staircase, a great | 


bustle happened at the door. There was a loud 
ring, a rush from the sitting-room, a word quick- 
ly sent along from mouth to mouth, until it ech- 
oed up stairs, and a gathering at the balusters 
above of eager figures and faces. 

| ‘Crack’s come!’’ was the cry; a little re- 
| pressed, because of the law against nicknames; 
| but the leniency of first days, and the unorgan- 
|ized interval in which term-rules waited their 
| solemn and regular announcement, gave a liber- 
ty that there were enough to seize and use. 

| Ah, Biddy! You’re back, too! An’ whaur’s 
me Hie’lan’ Laddie? I’m to have the same room, 
}aint 12 She promised I should. No. 2, front 
corner!’’ Cora Ackworth was giving her own 
| directions to the porter boy, when the stout form 
;of the housekeeper appeared, moving grandly 
| upon the scene from the unknown regions be- 
| yond the staircase below. Cora turned play- 
| fully, and embraced her portly figure. ‘‘Dread 
!and delight of me life!”’ she called her, saucily. 

If Sally Gibson had heard—or remarked, in 
the confusion of names and greetings—how that 
stately and benignant woman was addressed, 
she might have comprehended the point of Co- 
ra’s first inquiry after her, and might not have 
done the extraordinary thing herself which she 
| did do two hours later. 

Cora came flying up the stairs, gave Miss 
Southernwood a whirl, kissed her, called her 
‘‘Boy’s-love,”’ and then drew her significantly 
back into a recess at the stairhead with a whis- 
per. It evidently had to do with the new-comer. 
Crack was a girl to have a quick eye for the 
new ones, and a joke ready. 

“Mind you do!”’’ she cried, as they turned 
different ways along the passage. “I was in 
hopes there’d be one; of course I knew there 
would; but handy, you know. I’ve had that 
handy this half-hour, Isn’t it complete?” 

“Crack, I don’t believe I dare!’’ 

““Dare!’’ repeated Crack. There is no especial 
type which will represent that mixture of incre- 
dulity, challenge, spur, and threatened con- 
tempt. But the school-girl ear translated it; 
and after that, Nelly Southernwood did not dare 
—to fail of, or to encounter what it signified. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


FLIRTING. 

I was spending a few weeks at a country hotel 
in a beautiful county town; to be near my dear 
old friend, Mrs. Merton. Besides being dear 
and old, she was very odd, and always invited 
her friends to be her guests by paying their bills 
at the hotel next door to her. She said she 
couldn’t bear to have folks see her eat, and if 
strangers were in the house at night, she lay 
awake fearing they would have fits. One old 
gentleman did, and frightened her nearly out of 
her senses. 

I always spent the time between meals and 
the evenings in her large, low, home-like parlor, 
and then betook myself to my cosey room at 
Mr. Harriman’s. 

One day so many gentlemen appeared at the 


mer boarders were usually seen, that I inquired 
the cause from my pretty next neighbor, who, 
with her equally pretty cousin, was staying with 
her grandparents at the house. 

“Why, it’s court-week,’’ said Miss Netty. 
“Isn’t it lovely to see so many nice-looking men 





from the rays of the burning sun.” 





a survey of the gentlemen. 


larly attracted my attention. 





| 
with Miss Netty. 


' 


| air, “I never did such a thing in my life! Why 


I couldn’t help laughing at the little hypocrite. 
“Don’t ask me,” said 1. “I never heard o 


table where only maiden ladies and a few sum- 


at the table? I told Molly that if we didn’t 
She was! daily take our walks abroad to keep up onr 
of No. 5, in the wing. If she had inherited an | knowledge, we should be calling gentlemen Miss 
estate and title in England, she would have felt | and Mrs. by the time winter set in. I thought 
no stronger impression of her place and dignity | when that one young man appeared with that 
last invoice of old maids, that I could realize the 

If Miss Willeroft had known quite thoroughly | feeling of the women of Fayal,—isn’t it?—who 
what Ellen Southernwood was, or what Sally | treasure their men as precious jewels, and run 
Gibson’s ambitions were, she might not have | 
Sut the wis- 
est can only act from one standpoint of wisdom, 


and hold umbrellas over them to protect them 


I laughed at Miss Netty’s nonsense, and took 
One handsome man 

Miss Willeroft knew Miss Southernwood for a! of about thirty, who sat opposite to us, particu- 
well-mannered girl, tolerably subservient to the 
rules, only a little beyond her years in certain 
would-be young-lady ways; fond of dress, and | eyes. 
of the company of the grown ones of the gayer | 
sort, who dressed and visited most; apt to make 
acquaintance out of school, and get invited in 


He had a very 
merry face, and a mischievous look about the 


He soon began to make conversation with the 
young ladies, and seemed especially amused 


| “T’'ve found out his name,” said Netty to me 
“It is Moore; not Tom Moore, 


“He is certainly very handsome,” said I. ‘Be 
timate companionships of a dozen or fifteen) careful, my dear; don’t flirt, nor be flirted 
couples, according to the most perfect and salu-| with.” 


The man| “Mercy!” said Netty, with a very innocent 
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such a thing when I was young; I was married 
before it was in fashion.” 

“T really feel aggrieved,” said Netty. ‘‘Here, 
Molly, just think,—Mrs. Morrison accuses me of 
flirting. Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 
“Yes, I have,” said Molly. ‘‘Why, Mrs. Mor- 
rison, that poor young man that was here before 
the lawyers came—Mr. Goodrich, you know—is 
brought nearly to the verge of the grave by this 
wicked girl. 


” 


“«*The cat doth play, 

And after slay,’ 

is all I can think of. She used to walk these 
piazzas by moonlight with him, and every beam 
and plank has listened to his vows, and hers, 
too, I've no doubt. He used to brush the early 
dew to get ferns for her, and the long illness of 
the little Harrimans will testify to the amount 
of beautifully-poisoned candy he brought her. 
“She has his photograph in every position 
known to the modern photographer stuck in her 
looking-glass, with a date on the back of each, 
and that young man has at least a baker’s dozen 
of rosebuds,—only of rosebuds. 

“Poor fellow! he thinks he’s the only man in 
the world when Netty looks at him,—at least, 
he did before Moore came; and he’s the nicer of 
the two, J think.” 

“So don’t I,”” said Netty. 

As I was only in the hotel at meal-times, I saw 
very little of my neighbors. Miss Netty pre- 
pared Mr. Moore’s salad every day, and he 
cracked nuts for her. He always wore a little 
flower in his button-hole now-a-days, and she 
one at her throat. 

One day he said at dinner that pale blue was 
his favorite color, and at tea the young lady ap- 
peared in a dainty blue muslin. 

My thanks,’’ said Mr. Moore, looking admir- 
ingly at her and bowing. 

The girl blushed and brightened, and I thought 
I had misjudged her. Perhaps she had a true 
regard for the handsome young man, and if he 
was in love with her, why, that was all right. 
One day I missed Mr. Goodrich at dinner. 
‘He has gone,”’ said Molly, with a very sober 


face. ‘I never felt so sorry for anybody in my 
life. He seemed to care so much for Netty, and 


she snubbed him shamefully after Mr. Moore 
came. At first, she tried to make him like her, 
and she tried very hard. 

‘“‘Mr. Moore was away fora day or two, and 
she began to walk and talk with him again, 
Last night he offered himself, and she refused 
him. She says he said some very rude things 
to her. But 1 don’t blame him one bit, forl 
think she was all in the wrong. I don’t believe 
Mr. Moore means to offer himself to her; I think 
he is only flirting. I don’t half like him.” 

‘And do you never flirt?’ I asked, looking at 
the bright young face before me. 

“No, I never do,”’ said Molly. ‘‘Netty seems 
to get plenty of fun out of it, but I love my dear 
self-respect better than fun and excitement; and 
besides,’’ said the girl, with a prond look in her 
eyes, “I never want any man to say, ‘I used to 
flirt with that girl, and she has worn my flowers, 
and let me say spooney things to her, and I 
could have married her if I had wanted her!’ 
No; I'll save all my sentiment for the man I fall 
in love with, and that will never be with a flirt- 
ing man. I hate them,—every one of them. 

“And I’m afraid, too,’’ she added, ‘‘that Netty 
is layitig up pain for herself, for I don’t believe 
Mr. Moore cares a bit for her.’’ 

The next day was the last court day, and sev- 
eral of the ladies went into the court-room. 
Molly told me at night that in the morning 
Netty had put a rosebud in Mr. Moore’s button- 
hole, and that he had kissed the flower as he 
walked off. 

‘After we were seated,’’ said Molly, “Netty 
wrote on a card and passed it to him,—‘Why so 
pensive? Of whomare you thinking?’ And he 
immediately scribbled on the card, ‘Of Mrs. 
Moore;’ and sent a photograph of a pretty lady 
with a little boy by her side. 

“Oh,” said Molly, “Netty was so taken aback! 
She said he was only making fun, she knew. 
But it is really true that he is married. He de- 
clared he was so surprised when Netty said she 
didn’t believe it. He said he had shown his 
wife’s picture to her grandmother, and he was 
not so conceited as to suppose she cared to know 
anything about. him and his affairs. Then he 
went on in a provoking way, and said he should 
call sometimes when he was in town, and he 
should tell his wife how kind she had been to 
him, and how pleasant she had made his stays 
and that it was a pity his bachelor brother had 
not been in his place. Then he shook hands 
very coolly and pleasantly before us all, and 
, | said good-by, just as he would have said good- 
morning at breakfast, and away he went.” 

1 Netty tried to be merry as ever; but Miss 
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all, frowned on her, and Miss Susan Kendrick, 
and Miss Jemima Kendrick, taking their cue 
from “‘sister,’’ frowned too. 

Mrs, Emerson said she was glad Mr. Moore 
had given that little flirt a lesson; though far be 
it from her to approve of Mr. Moore's conduct; 
and Netty was very unhappy, and longed to go 
home, away from all these “horrid people.’ 
Let us hope she has profited by her mortifying 
experience. 


+or 





For the Companion, 
THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


In the summer of 1790 Miss Lois Stephens was 
teaching the district school in West Northtield, Mass. 
The old log school-house stood upon a bank above, 
but quite near, the well-travelled road leading from 
Greenfield to Brattleboro’. A little foot-path led 
up to it, winding among the shining, graceful brakes, 
low, tangled blueberry bushes and fragrant sweet- 
fern. 

Oue still, balmy afternoon, just after the school 
was disinissed, and the scholars came marching in 
an orderly manner out of the school-room, a portly, 
good-looking man, riding on a large white horse, 
was seen emerging from the edge of the pine forest, 
just above the school-house, and galloping leisurely 
down the road towards them. 

The children stopped their singing and hastened a 
little, thinking to form themselves into line, as was 
the very polite and pretty custom in those days, 
and make their “manners” to the traveller as he 
passed, 

The gentleman looked at the row of bright, eager 
faces with evident interest. Just as he reached a 
point nearly in front of the log school-house where 
the children were standing, he suddenly reined up 
his horse, and, in a loud voice of command, 
shouted,— 

“Halt! Stand where you are, every one of you! 
Don’t move a step!” 

The children were in great terror now, supposing 
the stranger to be an Indian in disguise, or a Hessian 
soldier, or a government official of some sort, who 
was intending to either scalp, kill or take them into 
custody forthwith. 

They were paralyzed more by wonderment than 
by the command given them by the stranger. 

The “school-mistress,”’ as the teacher was called 
at that time, hearing this ringing voice of authority, 
ran to the door, while the children stood frightened 
by the road-side. 

“Stay where you are, madam! 
that doorway at your peril!’’ 

Quickly dismounting from his horse, and throwing 
the bridle-rein to the affrighted boy nearest him, 
the stranger, with his short, heavy riding-whip in 
his hand, ran rapidly up the stony path to the 
school-house. 

The scholars were now in greater trepidation than 
before. They were sure that he was going to do 
some injury to their beloved school-mistress, and 
could only look at her, the stranger and each other, 
with pallid faces and round eyes. 

Miss Stephens stood her ground bravely. She 
looked at the approaching stranger with steady eye 
and without the least outward appearance of fear. 

Ashe neared the low doorway, however, instead 
of raining down vigorous blows with his riding- 
whip upon the defenceless head and shoulders of 
the school-mistress, as the children fully expected 
he would, he suddenly stooped, and taking hold of 
the smoothly-worn white boulder used as a door- 
stone, he rolled it away from the door. Back of it 
was a large rattlesnake. 

The man, with two or three well-directed, sharp 
and rapid blows with the stock of the whip, killed 
the reptile. His twelve rattles were soon detached 
and given to the schoolmistress asa memento of her 
narrow escape. 

“I well knew the peculiar warning sound that this 
snake always gives,” said the gentleman, smiling 
pleasantly around upon the little group now gath- 
ered about him, 

“Its singular whirr reached my ears in spite of 
the sound of your many voices singing. I could not 
determine at first where the dangerous fellow was 
lurking, but thought each of you would be safer to 
stand where you were. 

“Stepping upon the stone of course jarred it, thus 
disturbing the snug quarters of his snakeship, and 
he told, in the only way he had to communicate 


with others, that it would be best to leave him to 
himself.” 


You step out of 


“Thave heard that sound nearly every day since 
school began,” said Miss Stephens, “but had no idea 
What it was’? 

“We have all heard it,” chorused the scholars, 
“and we called it ‘little Jack a-hitchin’ in his 
hatchet, and comin’ up his bean-stalk from China.’ 
W e've all put our ears down there ever so many 
time, sand listened to hear how fast he was coming; 
and he hitched in with his hatchet and up he comes 
so much to-day that we expected to find him settin’ 
here to-morrow morning, sure, when we came to 
school,” 

“Your escape is almost miraculous. He must 
have been quite contented with his snug quarters, 
or he would have shown himself before now,’ said 
-~ Sentleman, as he turned to remount his horse. 

Good-day to you, madame, Good-day to you, 
Scholars,”? 


sane you most gratefully,” said Miss Ste- 
hens, 


“Good-by, and thank you kindly,” echoed the 
children, 


And “Thank you, thank you, thank you,” floated | 
on in the still summer air to the ears of the horse- | 
man, until he had crossed *Stillman’s Brook,” and 
struck again into the pine woods. 

ANNIE A. PRESTON, 
—————___$_$_~@9——— 


For the Companion. 
MY FAST HORSE. 
A Question of Moral Character. 


By C. A. Stephens. 
In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Thayer and I drove out on the street, and I gath- 
ered up the reins and spoke to my splendid new 
horse. He set off ata strong, easy stride. There 
was something in the way he drew a wagon after 
him that sent a thrill of delight to his driver; so 
easy, yet powerful, and indicative of great reserved 
strength and speed. 1t was like a bird on the wing. 

“Ah, this is the way to ride!”’ I cried, enthusias- 
tically, to Thayer. 

“Yes, sir!” he replied; but I noticed that he did 
not sit back on the seat just at his ease, and that he 
kept his eyes fixed closely on the horse, 

We had gone half a mile, and were out of the 
village, passing the new cemetery. On the side of 
the road opposite the cemetery was a pine grove. 
Here was a nice stretch of road, and speaking to my 
horse again, I gave him fuller rein for a free burst 
of speed, 

But the animal did not respond as I expected. 
He turned his eye wickedly back, slowed up, then 
jumped sideways from the road into the gutter at 
one leap! 

I never felt just that kind of a jerk given a wagon 
before. Thayer and I were both thrown out of it, 
though I clung to the reins. At the next jump he 
was in the opposite gutter, and with the next he was 
back in the other, jerking me across the road like a 
bobbin. 

I lost my hold of the reins, The large arched 
gateway to the cemetery was about a hundred feet 
further on. The gate itself was shut, but foot-paths 
led in on each side of it, with three short posts set 
in each of them. Brandywine went into the ceme- 
tery over these posts on the left side, leaving all of 
the wagon on them except one fore wheel with the 
forward axle and thills. 

Thayer and I picked ourselves up, and running 
into the cemetery, tried to head the horse off. 

We might as well have tried to catch a wild ele- 
phant! Round and about he ran with little re- 
gard to the rights of lot owners. The wheel and 
axle he finally left entangled in an iron fence that 
was round a fine new lot. 

After twenty or thirty minutes he began to tire, 
however, and the cemetery fence being a high one, 
we at last got him in a corner and secured him, 
covered with sweat and foam, 

So far as we could judge, he had not jumped from 
fright or skittishness, but from pure viciousness. 
It proved that he was a regular “buck-jumper,” a 
“polter,” of the worst, most unmanageable type, 
which accounted for his being in a span with such a 
mate, 

Thayer pretended to me that he “never dreamed 
of such a thing,’’—and perhaps he never did dream 
of it. He gave me some advice about Brandywine, 
and got off from me as easily as he could. 

Of course I felt badly enough about it. It is not 
often a boy gets into a worse plight in one day. It 
was only that morning that I had set off with Shell- 
bark in high spirits. Now Shell-bark was gone, 
fifty dollars to Thayer, 2 wagon demolished and 
harness ruined, no end of sacrilegious damage done 
in the cemetery, and a horse on my hands that was 
almost as dangerous as a wild animal, 

I led him home. Grandfather was away. I put 
him in the stable and went to bed, feeling sick and 
overburdened with sudden caro, I thought of my 
awkward trouble all night, and the sight of my 
new horse the next morning brought no pleasure to 
my heart. 

The magnificent Brandywine was a fraud. In 
possession of him, I felt like “the man who drew 
the elephant.” 

When grandfather came home, I took him out to 
see Brandywine. The old gentleman could still ad- 
mire a fine horse, and his eyes fairly sparkled. 

“How much boot d’ye pay?” he asked. 

I told him. He stared at me. Then he looked 
Brandywine all over again, inch by inch. 

“Christopher,” said he, “that’s a very handsome 
horse”’ (here he looked in his mouth), “and he seems 
perfectly right every way; but there’s some fault 
with him, mark it now.” 

I then told him the whole story, thinking I might 
as well, yet feeling no little dread as to how he 
would receive it, 

Contrary to my expectation, he sympathized with 
me in a moment, 

“The rascals!’ said he, meaning Davenport and 
Thayer. “It is no great wonder that both of them 
were too much for you. But never mind. Better 
go and see what the damage is in the graveyard 
before there’s any stir made about it, and pick up 
the wagon and take that to the shop to be repaired. 
I might as well go down with you, I guess. But as 
for that Thayer,”—grandfather despised Thayer,— 
“let him whistle for his pay!’ 

“But I promised it to him,” I said. 

“Then yon must pay him, I suppose,” said grand- 
father. “But I won’t!l’ 

We found the wagon badly broken, but the dam- 
age in the cemetery was not so bad as we feared. 
Two headstones were broken off and some flower- 








plats injured, which could all be repaired for about 


forty dollars, and the wagon for about as much 
more. 

Grandfather kindly settled the bills for damages, 
but to pay Thayer—who, by the way, protested his 
innocence to the last—I had to borrow again. 

However, I had got out of this trouble so much 
better than I expected, that I felt quite myself 
again. I bought a jointed bit for Brandywine. Pro- 
vided with that cruel artifice for cramping a horse’s 
jaw, I began to harness him again. There was 
something fascinating about that horse; I doted on 
him, much as I distrusted him, and I could not 
make up my mind to sell him to go into a truck- 
team, as grandfather advised me to. Instead of do- 
ing that, I determined to make an effort to reform 
the horse. 

Brandywine was either six or seven years old. It 
does little good to flog a horse of this age fora 
vicious habit. He was, moreover, so strong and vio- 
lent, too, that it would have been dangerous to at- 
tempt to flog him. He was a true equine king, who 
meant to make a slave of his master. It was impos- 
sible not to stand in dread of him. 

I did not dare to take him out on the public road, 
but I harnessed him into a farm-wagon, in an old 
harness, and drove him up and down on the cart- 
road through the fields. The animal intensely re- 
sented both the old harness and the old wagon; he 
fairly quivered with rage. : 

The second time I took him out in this rig, he 
bolted with me, throwing me out, and cleared him- 
self handsomely from the old cart, 

But the next day I took him out again, and again 
the day after, He showed no more signs of temper 
for over a week, 

By a lucky maneeuvre, I managed to haul him up 
the next time he tried his trick of buck-jumping. 
After this I had him out nearly every day. I watched 
him closely, and checked him mercilessly at the least 
indication of temper. It was torture, but nothing 
less would answer. 

By August I had got him so that for a month he 
had not tried to bolt. Ithen put him in the buggy 
again. 

You never saw a horse shew more joy than when 
the handsome harness was put on him and the buggy 
run out, That old farm-wagon and work-harness 
had been almost as great a punishment as the bit- 
ting up. His step was royal; pride shone in his fine 
eye. I think I never had such aride. He took me 
six or seven miles and back at that strong, easy, 
graceful stride, which had at first so delighted 
me. 

Brandywine was not only a grand horse,—he was 
agenius. He took his rider along with him in spirit 
as well as physically. And there was something cu- 
rious about it. He wasn’t content unless he had his 
driver’s entire mind and attention, 

When he condescended to make those grand 
efforts of his, he wanted you to devote your mind 
to him; he claimed your attention and admiration, 
and would have it. If he couldn’t get it when he 
thought and knew he deserved it, why, he would 
try some other less pleasant way. 

I suppose the most of horsemen will say this talk 
is mainly nonsense, yet these were the ideas Brandy- 
wine always gave me. 

I was quite carried away with him that afternoon, 
Six hundred dollars would not have bought him of 
me when I came back. 

I thought I had cured him; I hoped I had, at 
least. I never enjoyed a horse so much as during 
that next fortnight. I may safely say I have never 
had such enjoyable rides since. 

I took Thayer to ride, and though he held on to 
the arm of the buggy, he was delighted. 

“There’s money in him!” Thayer would exclaim, 
—money being the acme of his admiration,—“but 
look out for him, Kit, my boy; it may be that when 
you least think of it, the old chap’ll go back on ye.” 

But I wouldn’t believe that. I was sure I had re- 
formed him. 

There wasa young lady living not many miles 
distant whom I particularly desired to take to ride 
with me after Brandywine. I dare say this was one 
of my latent motives for keeping, and trying so 
hard to subdue him. 

Now that I thonght him safe, I invited my lady 
friend to ride, and the invitation being accepted, we 
drove out one beautiful September evening directly 
after tea. 

My fine horse seemed on his best behavior. 
miles sped beneath his hoofs. What a ride that 
was! The lady was delighted, and I, of course, was 
doubly delighted, It was a proud moment in my 
life. 

I think there was a moon. 
very dark. 

We were returning, after a drive of ten or twelve 
miles of unmixed pleasure, and were within a mile 
of the lady’s home. 

Suddenly an evil spirit seemed to enter into 
Brandywine. Possibly he felt that I was giving 
more attention to the lady than to him. He slowed 
all at once, and in that peculiar way which I knew 
only too well meant mischief, 

“Jump!” I cried to my faircompanion. “Jump 
out—while you can!”’ 

But as she did not understand what I meant, she 
did not jump, and the next instant we were both in 
the ditch together, Brandywine and the buggy hav- 
ing disappeared in a cloud of dust. 


The 


At any rate, it was not 


Fortunately neither of us were much injured. 
The young lady very considerately made the best of 
it; but for all that, I was greatly mortified, the more 
so because we had to go home on foot. 

I spent the most of the remainder of the night in 
looking for Brandywine, and picking up the wreck 


———. 


of the buggy and harness. He had cleared himself 
of the first, and was found standing under a shed 
about three miles distant. 
It cost sixty-five dollars to repair the damage done 
that evening. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
By James T. Fields. 
Charles Dickens. 

I always think of this eminent man of genius as 
excelling in many different ways, Sometimes'l dwell 
upon his gifts as a great writer; sometimes as a read- 
erin public of his own works; sometimes as an ama- 
teur actor of plays; sometimes as an orator; and 
often, very often, as the dearest and kindest of 
friends, 

Not to have seen and known him is a deprivation 
hardly to be estimated. There was a tonic in the 
very sound of his cheery voice, and even dumb ani- 
mals felt its magic when he spoke tothem. When 
at Gad’s Hill (his delightful home in Kent) he used 
to call the dogs fora walk, it seemed as if they would 
tumble him in the dust with their caresses, I have 
seen three massive Newfoundlanders set upon him 
at once, and almost devour him with affectionate 
recognition. Iremembera horse he was accustomed 
to drive in a basket-wagon, who seemed to laugh 
when he came out of the door and said a few hearty 
words of greeting to the animal on a summer morn- 
ing. 

There was that welcome quality of unmistakable 
cheerfulness in the tone of Dickens's voice, which 
falls upon the ear of man or beast as if a kind of 
fellowship were implied in it. He always “shook 
hands” with the mastiffs and terriers who resided 
on Gad’s Hill as if they were intimately related to 
him, and were just as much members of the family 
as his own people inside the premises. 

But his felicity rose highest when he was doing 
something to make children happy. In that de- 
partment of human endeavor I do not believe he 
ever had a superior, and it was a treat indeed to see 
him thus employed on special occasions, 

About Christmas time he came out very strong in 
that line. He used to begin his preparations a week 
or two before the festival came round, and devote 
himself to the business with untiring zeal. He 
would then shut himself up for days, getting to- 
gether all sorts of surprises for the young people, 
who, with his own children, year after year, made a 
Christmas carnival in his pleasant house. 

He used to study up all sorts of conjurer’s tricks 
for the amusement of his little guests, and so became 
quite an adept in causing pennies and tea-spoons to 
disappear down his own throat, pocket-handker- 
chiefs to burn without hurting them, and apples and 
oranges to fly off the table into impossible pockets, 
The games and charades he invented for Christmas 
and New Year’s were without parallel in their fun 
and absurdity. There was no let-up to his drollery 
in this way, for his invention was endless. 

He was a capital dancer, and to see him cutting 
Christmas capers to music in a merry reel, sur- 
rounded by children, was a wonderful sight indeed, 
Sometimes he would imitate eccentric birds and 
animals with a nimble facetiousness that would send 
young people rolling on the floor in paroxysms of 
laughter and delight. 

His mad pranks in this way often recalled Mr. 
Peggotty’s remark in “David Copperfield:” “It's 
my opinion, you see, as this was all along of my 
havin’ played with Em’ly so much when she wasa 
child, and havin’ made believe as we was Turks, and 
French, and sharks, and every variety of forriners, 
—bless you, yes; and lions and whales, and I don’t 
know what all! when she wasn’t no higher than 
my knee.” 

It seems, indeed, sometimes, as if the object of 
Dickens's life was to make other people contented 
and happy. There was not a poor sick child ora 
cripple within five miles of Gad's Hill who had not 
felt the tenderness of his bounty and the compas- 
sion of his presence. He was one of those ever- 
ready almoners who are never taken by surprise 
when want looks imploringly up from the road- 
side or in a hovel. You never heard him say, “I 
have no small change about me,” for he took care 
to be supplied every morning before he went out of 
his study with something substantial for the poor 
and the suffering. His house was a kind of free 
apothecary’s shop for all the sick people of the 
neighborhood, 

I have said these things about Charles Dickens 
here so that when you read his books, my young 
friends, you may know what manner of man it was 
who wrote them; how kind and charitable he was; 
how anxiously he sought to share his happier lot 
with those on whom the sun of prosperity never 
shone, and how he was willing to take the trouble 
to lend a helping hand wherever there was need of 
his friendly aid. 

He was born on the 7th of Feb., 1812, and was 
christened Charles John Hougham Dickens, but he 
soon dropped the superfluous “John Hougham,” as 
too high-sounding for his simple taste. He once 
said, if he were a fashionable doctor, he might 
think differently about the matter. 

When a school-boy, he won the hearts of all his 
mates by his many acts of disinterested kindness, 
Among the first books he read and rejoiced in were 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and 
“The Arabian Nights.”” These stirred his imagina- 





tion and kept alive his fancy years after he had 
| ceased to be a boy. 
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He became a Parliamentary reporter when a | 
lad of eighteen, and invented a short hand of 
his own to enable him to “take down’’ the 
speeches with accuracy. He could write out his 
notes, holding the paper on the palm of his 
hand, as he galloped along through the dead of 
night up to the printing-office; and the great 
orators of that day used to declare that young 
Dickens was the only man who reported their 
speeches correctly. The truth is, he corrected | 
their verbiage, and set their thoughts in a bet- | 
ter style than many of them knew how toem- 
ploy. Dr. Johnson did the same thing when he 
reported for the London press. 





know one who when she is happy reads Nicho- 
las Nickleby; when she is unhappy reads Nicho- 
las Nickleby; when she is tired reads Nicholas 
Nickleby; when she is in bed reads Nicho- 
las Nickleby; when she has nothing to do reads 
Nicholas Nickleby; and when she has finished 
the book—reads Nicholas Nickleby over again! ”’ 

On the 9th of 
June, every 
year, Dickens's 
grave is covered 
with flowers. On 
that day in 1870, 
the great and no- 
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CHARLES DICKENS WITH THE CHILDREN, 


In the year 1835, Diekens dropped his first 
manuscript, a sketch called “Mrs. Joseph Por- 
ter,"’ into a dark letter-box, up a dark court 
in Kent Street. He once described to me his 
sensation when his first effusion came out in 
print; how he trembled as he turned into a cer- 
tain entry and read it there, because his eyes 
were so blinded with joy and pride that they 
could not bear the street, 

And I remember, also, that he told me he had 
never got over the excitement of first seeing in 
print anything he had written for the press, I 
was with him once in All the Year Round office 
(long a 
proof of one of the Uneommercial Traveller 
papers was sent up to him, 


after he had become famous) when 


“Dear me!’ he exclaimed, “shall I never get 
over the thrill which accompanies a sight of my- 
self in type?’ 

IT have seen him more than once laugh wildly 
over a new and humorous chapter of some story 
he was printing for the public. 

IIe was one of the most methodical men I ever 
knew. Le began very early to be careful and 
painstaking. When a small boy, and earning 
his own living by a disagreeable employment, he 
would never anticipate his means, but make his 
weekly salary last through its allotted period. 
He would wrap the small sum he received for 
work into six little parcels, each parcel contain- 
ing the same amount, and labelled with a differ- 
ent day. 

Ile never neglected anything. ‘“‘It is my hab- 
it,”? was a frequent mode of expression with him, 
when asked how he found time to accomplish 
this or that seemingly out-of-the-way duty. 
Speaking with him one morning in his study 
about will, persistence, memory, and other qual- 
ities necessary to achievement in life, he took 
down from the shelf one of his favorite books, 
Sydney Smith’s ‘Sketches of Moral Philoso- 
phy,” a series of lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, and read to me a memorable 
passage with earnestness and feeling. 
The volume was Dickens's constant companion 
in his many journeys about the world, and when 
he landed in America, a few years ago, he 
showed it to me, saying, ‘You see my old friend 
has come over with me.” 

The key to Dickens’s motive as a novelist may 
be found most eloquently embodied in his preface 
to “Oliver Twist.””. Whoever reads that earnest 
prelude to the story will get at the intention of 
the author in all his life-work, which was to set 
forth the principle of good, and show how it sur- 
vives through every adverse circumstance, and 
surely triumphs at last. 

What a charming tribute Thackeray paid to 


great 


ble spirit passed on to join the immortal band of 
England's worthiest sons; and ever since, on the 
anniversary of his upward flight, many hearts 
are drawn to the consecrated ground which holds 
his ashes. Flowers, not unmingled with affee- 
tionate tears, are strewn, from morning till 
night, above his resting-place, and it is a beauti- 
ful tribute to his loving, pitying nature that the 
toil: worn hands of the poor and friendless are 
seen scattering their humble offerings on that 
memorial day around the hallowed spot in West- 
minster Abbey. 
ee 
COIN AND BULLION CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

Among the numerous questions of the day re- 
lating to the coinage and the currency, there is 
not one of greater importance, or one about 
which opinions are more divided, than that of 
issuing “certificates”? on deposits of bullion. 

It has long been the law that any person might 
take gold coin or gold bullion to a sub-treasury 
of the United States, deposit it, and receive in 
exchange certificates of deposit. These certifi- 
cates were and are received by the government 
in payment of customs duties. Coin or bullion 
is kept on hand, and the certificates are always 
redeemed, in gold coin or bullion, on demand, 

By the new silver law, certificates are to be 
issued in the same way on deposits of silver 
coin, but not-of silver bullion; and the question 
is, whether the privilege shall be extended so as 
to cover silver bullion, which is merely uncoined 
silver. 

There is no reason why any distinction should 
be made between coined and uncoined gold, be- 
cause a certain weight of either is precisely as 
valuable as an equal weight of the other in the 
market, Neither the owner of a certificate nor 
the government would gain or lose by a payment 
in the one rather than in the other. 

The case is different with silver. The law 
makes 412 1-2 grains of standard silver in the 
shape of a coin a legal dollar; but the same 
weight of silver bullion is not worth a dollar, 
and can be bought for less than a dollar of 
either gold or paper. 

The present silver law gives to the government 
the difference between the bullion and the legal 
value of 412 1-2 grains of silver. If certificates 
of deposit of silver bullion were to be issued and 
made equal to gold certificates for the payment 
of duties, it is easy to see that they would be as 
good money as silver dollars; and those who 
obtained them would get the profit which is 
now secured to the government alone. 

Those persons who have been most active in 
securing the passage of the silver act, urge it 





Dickens when he asked if there was ever a 
better charity sermon preached in the world) 
than “The Christmas Carol’?—and when he? 
says, “All children ought to love Dickens, 


with the very strong argument that, in order to 
make the experiment with silver a fair one, sil- 
ver must be treated with the same confidence 


I, that is given to gold. They say quite truly that | vote, or to defend themselves from some impu- 


if a distinction is made between them by the 
laws, it will encourage a distinction in the 
bullion market. 

The opponents of silver, however, reply that 
the experiment is a bold one as it is, and that it 
would be dangerous to go further until we are 
sure that we have so far gone safely. They ob- 
ject to any new measure that would deprive the | 
government of all the profit on the coinage of 
silver. They fear the effects of introducing the | 
new silver dollars, and it is admitted that what- | 
ever effects the new law iv to have, would be | 
heightened and intensified by making the whole | 
stock of silver in the country available at once 
as money. 

It is also fair to say that while many of the 
opponents of the silver law still believe that it | 
will work an injury to the country, they do not | 
oppose the bullion certificate measure, regarding 
it as a natural and logical consequence of the act 
that has been passed. On the other hand, there 
are “silver men’? who think the law as it is, is 
sufficient for the present. 

There is plenty of room to choose between 
these widely-differing views. There is one point 
on which all should be united. Nearly ninety | 
years ago Alexander Hamilton urged upon Con- | 
gress that nothing was more injurious than un- | 
certainty regarding the measure and standard 
of value. | 

That is true to-day. If anything is to be done, 
it should be done at once; and when it has been | 
done, Congress should be plainly instructed by | 
the people to stop tinkering the currency. 





+r 
ANOTHER DAY. | 


Lo! here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; | 
Think, wilt thou let it | 
Slip useless away ? | 


Out of eternity H 
This new day is born; | 
Into eternity | 
At night will return. | 


Behold it aforetime | 
No eye ever did; | 
And soon it forever | 
From all eyes is hid. 





Here hath been dawning | 
Another blue day; | 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? CARLYLE. 
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WASTE OF TIME IN CONGRESS. | 

It is true that one of the most valuable princi- | 
ples in our Republican government is the perfect 
freedom of debate enjoyed by those who are en- 
gaged in making our laws. ' 

The lower House of Congress has the absolute | 
right to elect its presiding officers, and there are | 
no restrictions upon its debates, except those | 
which the House itself imposes. The presiding | 
officer of the Senate—the Vice-President—is, in- 
deed, chosen not by the Senate, but by the peo- | 
ple; but he cannot enforce any rule which the | 
Senate itself has not adopted. 

This is one of the most vital distinctions be-! 
tween free and despotic States. In the latter, 
for instance, the presiding officers are usually 
appointed by the Crown, and have much greater 
power in shutting off and restricting debates 
than those of free legislative bodies. 

So it is that, in this country, every Represent- 
ative of the people has an equal right, not only 
to cast his vote, and to be protected from arrest, 
but to present his views and those of his con-! 
stituents to the body of which he is a member; 
and thus every phase of opinion in the country 
is brought to bear upon the measures to be con- 
sidered, and every citizen, through his repre- 
sentative, has some voice in the making of the 
laws that are to govern the whole people. 

Sut this, like all good institutions, is very 
open to abuse. There is no human arrange- 
ment which is not attended by defects and evils; | 
and perhaps the most serious drawback to the : 
principle of the freedom of legislative debate | 
is the great waste of time it necessarily ocea- 
sions. 

This has been exemplified in a marked way | 
during the present session of Congress at Wash- | 
ington. | 

An official paper is published every day, at 
the public expense, called The Congressional 
Record, 
detailed report of the proceedings that occur in | 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and 








members of the two Houses. 


Record, at once reveals the faet that much valu- | 
able time is unnecessarily wasted in long-wind- 


tended discussions on little points of order or 
procedure. 
by what are called ‘“‘personal explanations. 





they took this or that course, or cast this or that 





It consists, as the name implies, of a} 


it is scattered freely through the country by the | authority in England in the matter of wills. 


| drew up more wills for persons of wealth than any 
A brief glance at a copy of this Congressional | 


| 


ed debates, in wearisome speeches, and in ex-| 


A great deal of time is taken up| 


Often page after page of the Record is oceupied | 
by members who wish to explain, at length, why | 
| of the vehicle. 


: Stage to Hudson to take a steamboat, the horses ran 


tation or attack made upon them by other mem- 
bers. 

It is well, no doubt, that public men should 
defend their personal honor from suspicion, and 
also that they should maintain the consistency 
and purity of their public acts; forthe people 
have something at stake in the character of 
those who represent them and make laws for 
them. 

On the other hand, to give up hour after hour 
to these “‘personal explanations,” when the 
docket of the house is ‘full to overflowing with 
important business that presses for action, is a 
serious injury to the public service. 

The mere item of the expensiveness of the 
waste of time in these personal explanations, 
and in other ways, is a serious one. The cost to 
the country in money is two-fold. The country 
has to pay more than ten thousand dollars a day 
during the session for the salaries alone of Sen- 
ators and members of the House; and the other 
expenses of Congress increase this sum enor- 
mously. 

Thus, a personal explanation, or the debate 
of an hour or two upon some technical point, 
costs the country thousands of dollars. It 
perhaps, an evil incapable of cure. The freedom 
of debate must be preserved; and so far, at 
least, it has not seemed possible to frame rules 
which would at once preserve that freedom and 
rid it of its costly and wasteful abuse. 


is 
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TWO INCIDENTS. 

There is much anxiety now-a-days as to the future 
of the cities of this country, and the problem is yet 
to be solved, what relief can be found for the vast 
numbers of unemployed workmen living in them 
who are on the verge of despair and starvation. 
Here is a true story which may give the hint of an 
answer to the problem: 

About five years ago, a coal-digger named Parr, 
near Scranton, Pa., was kept idle all winter by 
strikes and the closing of the mine in which he had 
worked. He was threatened with death by the 
Molly Maguires because he would not join them, 
and was in danger of starving for want of employ- 
ment. But Parr had tough common sense. He faced 
the situation instead of waiting for times to mend it, 

“There will always be too little work here and too 
many eager to secure it. I'll get out of the crowd,” 
he said. 

He had a little sum in the savings-bank. With it 
he bought a stout wagon, two steers, some seed, and 
sufficient provisions to support his family for three 
weeks. His wife and the “plenishing’ went into 
the wagon; he and the boys walked alongside of the 
vehicle. They left the mining district and struck 
straight down through Virginia, following the Blue 
Ridge, camped by night in the fields, and examined 
by day the country over which they passed. 

They stopped at last on a high table-land in North 
Carolina. Here Parr bought fifteen acres of unbro- 
ken forest at one dollar per acre. He built a log 
hut, made a clearing, and has now two hundred 
acres under cultivation. His wife and children 
dress in warm homespun, are healthy, well-fed, busy 
and happy. 

Another instance: A professor in a New York 
college was forced to give up his position from ill- 
health. He had a family, but no money to buy like 
Parr a wagon and steers. He did buya second-hand 
tent, and pitched it on a height of the Blue Ridge. 

Like the giant Antzus, he would gain strength by 
going back to old mother earth; but how to wrest a 
living from her? He found that the brooks were 
full of trout, He caughtabarrelful. The fish were 


| carted by him forty miles to the nearest railway 


station, and the water changed at the mountain 
springs. They were expressed to Baltimore, where 
they sold at a high price. The experiment has 
widened into a business that promises to become a 
very profitable one. 

The professor has lost his position as a literary 
man, but has shown downright good sense and 
acuteness, that could hardly have been expected in 
a scholar, and is too often undeveloped in the trades- 
man and mechanic. He has found health and hon- 
orable employment in the woods and the meadows, 
—where his preferences would never have led him, 
—but where both he and his family can be indepen- 
dent of the fluctuations and embarrassments that 
make the uncertain employments of the city a strug- 
gle against starvation. 

—_——_—_—_+@9———___—_ 
SAYING AND DOING. 

It is a curious fact that men who are wise in coun- 
selling others, often make great blunders in direct- 
ing themselves. 

Lord St. Leonards for many years was the highest 
He 


half-dozen lawyers in Great Britain; yet, after his 
death, he was found to have made a serious omission 
in his own will, and one which invalidated it. 

Mr. D. H. Barnes, an eminent teacher in New 
York more than fifty years ago, in closing his school 
one summer, gave some practical advice to his 
pupils about the best manner of spending vacation. 
Among other things, he cautioned them against 
jumping out of a carriage in case of the horses run- 
ning away, advising them to lie down in the bottom 
Soon after, as he was riding in® 
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away, tnd the driver was thrown from hisseat. 
Barues, instead of following the good advice given 
to his pupils, leaped from the stage, struck his head 
against a stone, and was instantly killed. The horses 
ran a few miles, and stopped at their regular water- 
ing-trough to drink, and no other passenger was 
jujured. 

BISMARCK’S RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 

The great German statesman is not wholly in- 
fluenced in his life-work by political considerations, 
He has profound religious feelings, and believes, as 
Luther and Cromwell believed in their own cases 
that God has raised him up to do an important work 
for the German people. In his early youth he was, 
wild and reckless, but after coming to manhood, 
became thoughtful, and earnest, and religious. 
Doubtless it is this conviction that God is working 
through him which makes him so resolute in pur- | 
pose and so inflexible in administration. 

Some years ago he wrote a letter to his wife after | 
visiting Wiesbaden, the scene of his youthful ex-'! 
The spirit is humble and devout, very unlike 
the public tone of this greatest statesman of Europe. 
He writes,— 

“How have my views of things changed during 
the fourteen years that have seen so many altera- 
tions! How much is little to me which then seemed 
great, and how much honorable which I then de- 
spised! I do not understand how aman who thinks 
about himself, and yet knows and wishes to know 
nothing of God, can support his existence out of 
very weariness and disgust. I do not know how I 
bore it formerly, If I were now to live without God, 
...asthen, I would not know in very truth why I 
should not put away life like asoiled robe. It would 
not be worth the coming in and going out, if that 
were all.” 


cesses. 


~o 


A PRUDENT LEGISLATOR. 


Charles Mackay tells some good stories of one of | 


his friends, who was elected to the House of Com- 
mons. He wasaman of no culture or refinement, 
but shrewd in business, and of rare 
in the ordinary affairs of life. 


common-sense 
Like many men who 


have been deprived of those influences of education | 
and society which make 2 man humble and open | 


to conviction, he had a supreme confidence in his 
own judgment, and was unwilling to re-consider 
opinions he had once formed, 

An amusing illustration of this spirit was given 
in his Parliamentary life. 
the sessions of the House of Commons fora few 
weeks, he met Mr. Mackay, and talked freely with 
him about public men and the leaders of Parlia- 
ment. To Mr. Mackay’s surprise, he criticised Mr. 
Gladstone sharply, expressed dislike for his elo- 
quence, and said he had determined never to listen 
again to one of that gentleman’s speeches. On be- 


ing asked the reason for such a decision, his answer | 


was worthy of Davy Crockett, in the American 
Congress: 

“Because he speaks so well. He might make 
me vote against my party, which I will never do. 
So I shall stay away, avoid temptation, and keep 
on of danger.” 





SECOND SIGHT. 


It is claimed that some people in Scotland are 
gifted with what is there called second sight. They | 


can distinetly see, so it is said, persons dying or in | 


danger, who are miles away. It is not easy to ex- 
plain all the alleged facts of second sight by scien- 
tifie principles, nor can they be wholly denied, see- 
ing that they are often told by persons whose ve- 
racity is unquestioned. 

The late Dr. Francis Wayland was accustomed to 
tell an ineldent of this kind which occurred to his 
mother, 2 woman of sound judgment and of admira- 
bly balanced character. Young Francis was ex- 
pected home from New York, where he had been 
attending medical lectures. Suddenly, one day, the 
mother began to walk the floor hurriedly, saying to 
her husband, “Pray for my son. Francis isin dan- 
ger!” She was so agitated and urgent that the 
father put up a prayer for deliverance from peril. 
When Francis at length arrived home, the mother 
asked at once, “What has taken place?” He told 
ofan adventure, While coming up the North River 
onasloop, he had fallen overboard, and the sloop 
had passed over him. Being an athletic swimmer, 
he had kept afloat till rescued. 

en 
SECRET OF CHEERFULNESS. 

An Italian lady, the wife of a nobleman, who 
lived in retirement that he might free the family 
estates from encumbrances, was noted for her seren- 
ity. Though she had been called upon to face many 
difficulties, she always retained a calm cheerfulness. 
A friend once inquired the secret of her energy and | 
composure, 

“Iam like the poor Arab,” wrote the lady; “he 
had no shoes, and no money to buy any. He went! 
to the Mosque at Damascus and saw a man who had 
no legs, so he gave thanks to God, and pitied him- 
self no longer for the want of shoes. And so why 
should I complain whew there are so many people 
Who have more cause for grief than I have? I 
smooth the ruffled plumes. I am placed by God 
amid so many poor persons that I may remember 
their burdens, and in trying to help them bear them 
forget my own.” 

-o 

BRAIN ETHeR.—It is a well-known fact that there 
is some curious connection between thoughts of 
absent friends and their sudden appearance. One 
often thinks of a friend whom he has not seen for 
many years, and of whose home and present life he 


s,| Vive this ether, and excite thought about him before 
| he appears in sight. 


true, or it may be an idle speculation to account for 


| Out its vibrations. 


After he had attended | 


Mr. | has no knowledge, and in a few moments the friend | long as you ¢ 


appears. Almost every one has had experiences of | 
this kind, which he has been puzzled to exph tn. | 
What gives rise to the thoughts in the mind, and 
why are they coincident with the friend’s coming? 
Some philosophers suggest that there may be a brain 


| atmosphere similar to the ether whose vibrations 


occasion light. The sun gives rise to vibrations in 
the ether, and the blow of a hammer to vibrations 
in the atmosphere. So thought in one brain may 
create vibrations in an ether fitted to transmit them 
to other brains; or the coming of a friend may re- 


One trouble with the theory 
is that it is utterly incapable of proof. It may be 


facts, but no one has detected the ether, or found 





~~ 
THE SILLINESS OF DUELLING. 
Perhaps all our readers have heard the ridiculous 
story about Gen, Putnam and the French officer 


who challenged him to a duel, aud was forced to | 





| decide the queredt according to Putnai’s ‘choice | 
| of weapons,” viz., two kegs of powder touched off 


with a fuse. Both sat on the kegs till the fire had | 
burned near the bungholes, when the Frenchman 
jumped up with a yell and ran away, 
kegs contained onion-seed. Putnam’s design was to | | 
show the childishness of such “affairs of honor.”’ 
There have always been people enough in the world 


can under your mother’s wing. You | 
never can have more than one mother, but a pretty 
woman can always supply a husband’s loss.” 

Years atterward he was again at the right of Mrs, 
Bliss at a dinner party, but Col. Bliss had died in 
the meantime; his widow had married in, and, 
of course, bore 2 different uname, and Captain had 
become Col. Lee. Atter discussing several subjects, 
she laughingly said,— 

“Colonel, ‘do you remember a piece of advice you 
once gave me ?”* 

“Indeed [do,madam. Ithas been in my thoughts 
all day, but Iw ould never have dared to remind you 
of it. You followed my advice, I see.” 













os 
MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 

Those amiable people who are never so happy as 
when doing a service to man or beast, may some- 
times err through want of judgment. For instance, 
the old man in this story: 


There is an old gentleman that comes into town 
on foot every morning, Who appears to be a great 
friend to dumb animals. Whenever he sees a dog 
scratching at a shop-door to be let in, he promptly 
opens it for the animal. The other morning he 
made a mistake in the dog business. He let one in, 
and soon the same canine came rushing between his 
legs, nearly throwing bim down, and covering the 
lower part of his trousers with paint. 

A mau with overalls on was chasing the dog, try- 
ing to get at him with a paint-brush he had in his 
hand. The old gentleman expostulated with the 


| 
The powder- j irate painter,—for such he prov ed to be,—saying,— 


“My good man, why do you wish to hurt that 
| dog?” 
“Because he has tipped over my paint and made 


jan aw ful mess of everything! Some idiot let him 


ready to bristle and fight any one who happens to | into the shop when we were “all trying to keep him 


make them mad, 


The nobleman who fought fourteen duels to prove 
that Dante was a greater poet than Ariosto, and on 
his death-bed admitted that he had never read either, 
wis no more a cracked-brain than one of Washing- 

| ton’s aides, who fought a general second in rank in 
the Revolutionary War, to prove that Washington 
was equal to the Official’ position he held, and that, 
as a private gentleman, he was entitled to cousider- 
ation and respect. 

La Fontaine once fought a duel with a captain 
whom he suspected of having designs upon his wife. 
The officer disarmed the poet, and assuring him of 
the ridiculousness and falsehood of the rumors, said 
‘if he was the cause of so much trouble, he would 
; come to his house no more. The officer’s conduct so 

pleased La Fontaine, that he immediately declared 
| that come he must, and if he did not, he would 
surely fight him. 

A French Count and a naval ¢ — nin once fought 
under peculiar circumstances, The latter insistec 
on a naval duel, and proposed that they should seize 
each other and jump into the water. The Count 
said he could not swim; the captain charged him 
with cowardice, and rudely seizing him, jumped into 
the sea. Both were rescued, but the captain’s inju- 
ries were so severe that he died a few days after. 





a 
HORACE GREELEY’S ATTAINMENTS. 
A Delaware literary society recently found in its 

archives a letter written by Horace Greeley in 1849, 

| acknowledging his election to an honorary member- 

ship in the society. It runs thus: 








“My attainments anywhere near the boundary of 
scholarship are so very meagre, that I dislike to re- 
{ceive such a compliment as your society has paid 
j me. I never spent a day in any sort of a seminary 
jabove a common school (which was exceedingly 
common in my time). Sinee I was eight years old, 
I have only seen the inside of a school-house in 
winter; since fourteen, not at all; and our terms 
)} did not average five months per aunum in those 
days. I know a little newspaper Latin and French, 
| ana might have mastered a little Greek the same 
| way, if ‘the barbarians had known enough to use an 
intelligible alphabet. 

“Of mathematics, I learned what is contained in 
Adams’ Arithmetic; of grammar, just enough to see 
clearly that Lindley Murray knew very little, and 
blundered shockingly. As to chirography, mine 
| Speaks for itself, not clearly as to matter, but quite 

distinctly enough as to manner. However, I know 
a little of what may be fished up on a tolerably busy 
and ragged journey through the world, having al- 
ways loved books better than play, and devoured 
newspapers with insane avidity. Thanking your 
society for the honor intended me, and meaning to 
| justify it by a faithful obedience to the maxim, live 
and learn, I remain yours truly, 

“HORACE GREELEY.” 
a 
LIGHTNING TORPEDO-BOAT. 

“T once struck a whale,” said an old whaleman, 
noted for his jokes and his extravagant yarns, “and 
she drew the boat so fast that when [ looked astarn, 
call me a liar, if I didn’t see three waves, each with 
a hole init!’ The “yarn’’ was recalled by reading 
an account of the curious trial made with a lightning 
torpedo-vessel, recently added to the British navy. 





She is only eighty-four feet long by ten feet ten 
inches broad, and has attained a speed of 19.4 knots 
an hour, The builders are prepared to construct 
these vessels with a speed of twenty-five knots an 
hour, Numerous experiments have been made dur- 
ing the year to test their value. For instance, it 
| had been remarked that a vessel of this kind on the 

Danube, though pierced by bullets, did not sink. A 
| curions trial was therefore determined on in the 
summer, viz., a cold-blooded experiment of the same 

sind on a boat under construction. A rifle-bullet 
was accordingly tired about a foot under the water 
| through the side of the vessel into the stoke-hole. 

Ataspeed of ten knots it was found that the water 

hardly entered, while at her mean speed of eighteen 
| knots she was perfectly safe. 





~>—_—__—__——_ 


FOLLOWING ADVICE. 
| The late Gen. Lee used to tell the following anec- 
dote of Mrs. Bliss, the wife of Col. Bliss, of the 
army. 


At a dinner party given by Gen. Taylor shortly 
after his accession to the Presidency, General, then 
Captain, Lee, chanced to be on the right of Mrs. 
| Bliss at the table. They were discussing army life, 
the separ: ations it entails, and how hard it often was 

for an officer’s wife to know what to do, whether to 
follow her husband or stay with her mother. “Of 
course, Capt. Lee,” said Mrs. Bliss, “like all men, 
| you think a woman should leave all and ¢ ling to her 
husband.” 

**Not so, madam,” 





said he; “my advice is, stay as 
° ~ 


| out while I was doing some painting. He jumped 

| through the door, stuck his fore legs Finto the paint- 
pot, and tipped it over, Brown paint ona marble 

| tloor looks well, doesu’t it? Lwish people wonld 
mind their own business!” 





= 
TOO INNOCENT TO BE KILLED. 

The venerable Prof. Dana, of Yale College, graph- 
ically describes to his classes the “perfect little 
| bird worlds” of the South Pacific Islands which he 
once visited, and his feelings when capturing speci- 
mens in the interest of science. One bird, he says, 
completely disarmed him. 


The bird stood still. It turned its head and looked 
atme. Its eyes shone with a singularly soft, pleased 
light. I lowered the gun. How could [ fire! I 
crept towards it. It was a beautiful creature. It 
did not move. I thought it was gratified at the 
sight of me. It acted as if it had never seen a man 
bet fore; I do not suppose it ever had. I crawled 
along; I stretched out my hand, and yet it did not 
fly. Ltouched it,—I stroked it. With this hand I 
stroked that magnificent unknown creature. It did 
not shrink. Itook out my kuife, opened it, laid it 
down, The bird looked at me contidingly. I put 
the blade to its throat, but it would not stir. It 
trusted me. I came away,—I could not kill the 
bird. 








Companion Scroll Saw. 


For itself in 


2 DAYS. 


The large demand for the Companion Scroi Saw for 
the past two weeks proves, beyond a doubt, that it is just 
what is wanted. Most people do not care to pay $10 or 
$12 for a Scroll Saw when they can get one for $3 which 
will do just as good work. 


This statement may at first surprise you. 


To prove it, we have on exhibition at our office the best 
$10 machine we can find, and it is the unanimous opinion 
of our customers that our $3 Companion Scroll Saw is the 
most desirable machine, as it runs easier and cuts out 
larger work. 


THE COMPANION SCROLL SAW 
is guaranteed by the publishers of the Yourn’s Com- 


PANION to saw as fast. do as beautiful work, and cut out 
as large work, and will wear as long as any 


SIO machine in the world. 





PRICES. 


Companion Scroll Saw......... ove 
Saw with Drill . $3 5 
Saw with — ‘Turning Lathe, Tools 
and fine Circular Saw. $500 

ude of strokes of Saw per minute from 00 to 16%, 
Weight of Saw packed for shipping ...25 ponnds. 

With each Saw we give 4 Saw Blades, 25 New Bracket 
and Scroll Designs, 4 Illustrated Lessons for beginners, 
and full instructions. 


PERRY MASON &CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston. 









THE YOUNG LADIES? 


JOURNAL. 


The May number, now ready, contains a 
ored Fashion Vi Maer ama, size 28 by 
ana Summer ‘ r 187s. Also comme nees u new 
story entitied “4 "Little White land.” Also contains the 
Gigantic Supplement of all the latest novelties in Dress 
trom Parts, with full size Patterns tor cutiing vat, and a 
teres sheet ot Fashionable Lace desigus, in ioniton and 


oul 


Monster Col- 
16 inches, of Spring 





The Young Ladies’ Journal also cont:ins every 
month the most Juteresting Stories by Favorite Authors, 
four pieces New Music, Poetry, Pastimes, Covking Recipes, 
&e., and is the must suitable Magazine ever publishea for 
the dlome Cucle, Soi by all news dealers, or sent, post- 
paid tor $5 ceuts. Yearly subscription (thirteen numbers), 
tucluding the ecira Christmas nunber, 84 50. 


THE WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS CO., 


31 BEEKMAN St., New York. 








Subscriptions received for all Foreign Publications, 


FERNS. 


I make a specialty of Native and Exotic Ferns 
and have the larg variety and stock in the country. [ 
have most of the and beautiful Kinds trom Calitor- 
nia, Colorado and the Southern States, and several hun- 
dred varieties of Exoties trom alllands. [have hundreds 
of specimen plants suitable for exhibitions or win- 
dow gardening, and thousands of young plunts tor 
floris es and others. I can furnish dried fronds tor 
herbariums and rare and exquisitely beautiul ones 
for winter bouquets. These can be sent by mail, 
Green-houses on Hancock Street, near Browdwa ‘am- 
een a Mass. Price list sent to those desiring to pur- 
chase. Take Broadway cars front - Revere House 
A. B. GILBERT. 


EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD INK}! 





























Inks: I will send to any one for tieenty-sire 
Blue cents 2 recipe for making the ri(liant 
. Black Ink used by the leading penmen of 
srown, the country, and for which there is such 
Purple, great demand. Ink cannot be sent By 
ae 1 .t mail, and the express charges on a small 
SORTIES quantity would be so much that few could 
Yellow, afford to buy it, 
Red, Itis easily made from the recipe; costs 
White buta few cents to make a gallon; would 
. be a very salable article at a big protit 
Green, anywhere where people are at all particu- 
Gold, lar in regard to their penmanship. 
Silver Young Men and Boys wishing to start 
ouver, an Ink Manufactory on a small or large 
India, scale, now is your ime! Recipes for any 
: Powde one of the colors named in margin, only 
7% _— "+ | ten cents. 17 different kinds, including the 
Indelible, Brilliant Black Ink, $1. 
&e., &e., hese are the only genuine receipts from 
10 cents areal ink man now effered to the public, 
J. 8S. GASKELL, Ink Manufacturer, 
each, Richmond Centre, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 


NOW Es THE TIME, 


to subseribe tor the 


National Base- Ball Cazette. 


An eight-page semi-weekly. Gives a complete record of 
all championship games, all the base-ball gossip, both 
professional and amateur, rules of the game, &e. Sub- 
scription for Lv 6 mos., $1.50. Clubsof 10 subscribers, 
$12. Clubs of nbscril $25. Remit by VP. O. Order, 
Address NATIONAL B. B. GAZETTE, Boston, Mass. 
TNO CONSUMPTIVES.—Wilbor’s Cod Liver 

Oiland Lime has now been betore the public tor 
ten years, and has steadily grown into favor and appreci- 
ation, This could not be the case unless the preparation 
was of undoubted and high intrinsie valne. ‘The combi- 
nation of the Phosphate of Lime with pure Cod Liver Oil, 
as prepared by Dr. Wilbor, has produced a new phase in 
the treatinent of Consumption and all diseases of the 
Lungs. This article can be taken by the most delicate 
invalid without creating the disgusting nansea which is 
such a prominent objection to the Cod Liver Oil when 
taken without Lime. This preparation is pres rahe by 
the regular facuity, and sold by the proprietor, A. Bb. WiL- 
Bor, Chemist, Boston, and by druggists geners iy 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition, 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Drnggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


COLGATE’S |! 


Cashmere 


30YS, 











‘ASHMERE BOUQUET 
Isuniversally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
fuland refines 
most delicate 
cherche of perfumes- 
The name and trade, 
mark of Colgate & 
Co. on each package 

sa guarantecofsu- 


Bouquet 
ior and uniform 


pe 
SOALP. jz, 
tases of 125 
RUBB T' EI: wee letters 
- re oo print- 


yparatus 
$150 by mail: « 40 by mail; sample of Type and Cire -. +4 ‘bc. \dare 83 
RUBL ER TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our new Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
(P. 0. Box 5643.) 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. — 




















Imperial Egg Food 





- 2 <* > 
Will ‘Make Your pleases Lay, 
Winter and Summer, support Fow!s during moulting, 
kccp them constantly in fine condition, and incre ase 
their profit! perceut. Half ofthechic ks dic annui ally, 
This makes bone and muscle early, and wi t ons 
Packages to mix with 50w eight ordinary Tee ae 
larger for $1.00 and #2100 Sent pre paid on receipt of 
a Also sold by Grocers, Feed § stores, etc 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED.— 




















Cc. R. ALLEN & CO,, Box 208, Hanrrorp, Conn. 
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For the Companion, 


BELL-MUSIC OF MOSCOW ON 
EASTER MORNING. 
“The dear Christ has arisen! The Saviour has arisen!” 
Hlow the noble bell is trembling with the message it 
conveys; 
And its echoes 
prison, 
While within the stately Kremlin, choirs are chanting 
notes of praise. 
Yes, the spring-tide of the Moskwa, mirrors blush of Eas- 
ter morning, 
And near St. Ivan’s chapel, as if giving shouts of warning, 


are like music of a warbler flown from 


Now willing hands are swinging the first bell’s brazen | 


tongue! 


O hear! as if by magic, the ever sweet old story 


Sets the iron heart a-throbbing of the mighty bell above, | 


And it joins its tuneful neighbor, it rings abroad theglory 
Of a risen Saviour’s power, and the song of melting 
love! 
Hark! hark! Bolshoi Kolokol, the king of bells is ringing, 
And worshippers now gather, their grand Ze Deums sing- 
ing, 
Till Moscow’s strongest belfry will tremble like a reed! 
The dear Christ has arisen! O Immanuel has arisen! 
Thunder loud and thunder louder the solemu bells be- 
low; 
And with’ voices sweet as angels that of yore beheld the 
vision, 
From golden dome in cloud-land silver bells swing to 
fro, 
The giddy earth is trembling, while massive towers are 
rocking; 
To every grand eathedral, with reverent faces flocking, 
Mingle Cossack, T. 
time! 
Veliki’s belfry reeling, Ivan’s “Tower of Bells” all peal- 
Yea, story after story their waves of music pour, 
Till even humblest peasant by pictured saint is kneeling, 
His lips with bells repeating sweet name of Jesus o'er! 
Still the chimes for miles re-echo: Angels ope this rocky 
ywrison, 
And the dear Christ hasarisen! O the Saviour has arisen! 
Lv’ry soul is lifted heavenward with the rapture of the 
sound, GeorGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


+o 


for the Companion, 
A HAPPY OLD CRIPPLE. 

A colporteur while driving through a sparsely- 
settled section of Georgia came upon a little log 
eabin. In the doorway sat an old man, ‘‘evident- 
ly an invalid,” the colporteur thought, as he 
stopped his wagon a few fect from the rickety 
steps, and nodding, said: 

“Good day, friend! I'm a ry 
through the country preaching and selling good 
books. Wouldn't you like to buy one?” 

The old man crawled down the steps, and then 
the colporteur saw that he was a cripple. Plac- 
ing his hands in a backward position on the 
ground, he pushed himself along to the wagon, 
dragging his shrunken limbs and deformed feet 
behind him. 

Sitting close by the side of the wagon, he lifted 
up his face, and the minister noticed that it was 
dotted with cancerous warts. 

“If LT could read a letter in a book, sir, I would 
gladly buy one, though I'm very poor. But I 
would like so much to talk with you, sir. It’s 
not often a preacher comes this way.” 

“Yes,” he continued, in reply toa remark of 
the minister’s about his lonely lot, “I’m poor and 
*flicted. I've never walked a step in my life. 
was born a cripple. But I’m not always alone. 
You see, the Saviour, whom I love, talks with 
me in the words He has spoken, as I have heard 
them from the Bible, and then I feel so happy, 
knowing that He loves me.”’ 

And the cancerous face shone, as tears of joy 
trickled down its cheeks. 

“T don’t often hear any preaching, but when I 
do I remember every word. God has given me 
a good memory, and I love to go over what I've 
heard. Though I can’t read a word, yet I've got 
hold a heap of the Bible from hearing the preach- 
ers.” 

So he had, as the minister discovered from 
hearing him quote, accurately and appropriately, 
Many passages in the Scriptures. 

“Yes, sir; [am a great sufferer,” he remarked, 
in reply to the clergy man’s expression of sympa- 
thy. “But then you know what the Bible says 
bout ‘flictions? So I bless God that I'm poor 
and ‘flicted; all my sufferings only make me long 
for the rest that remaineth for those who love 
Him.” 


“But you must come back and preach here,” 


said the old man as he saw the minister gather- | 


ing up the reins, ‘‘You'll have a good crowd, if 
you'll leave an appointment for next Sunday.” 

The colporteur returned to the old man’s hut 
on the next Sabbath, and to his surprise, for it 
was raining hard, found a large company in and 
around the log cabin. The rain came in through 
the leaky roof, so much so that a woman dipped 
the water from off the bed. But not a person 
showed any uneasiness, and when the sermon 
was over they begged the preacher to come again. 


artar, Calmuck, at glorious Laster 


minister going ! 


out that ‘‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 

| dance of the things which he possesseth.’’ There- 

| fore he was happy. 

| Hecould sympathize with the shepherd youth, 
who when a fugitive among the mountains of 
Palestine sung in his joyfulness: “Thou hast put 
gladness in my heart, more than in the time that 
their corn and their wine increased.” 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

A Boston girl, sent to be educated at a French 
convent, was a schoolmate of the Princess Mer- 
cedes, now the Queen of Spain. In letters sent 
| home, now published in Scribner’s, the Boston 
girl describes the princess, whom the nuns in- 
sisted should be called ‘‘Madame.’’? She was 
once punished for joining the other girls in mis- 
chief during school hours, and the amiable way 
in which she received her punishment is thus 
| narrated: 


| reer 
| 
| 


Poor Sister Marguerite felt that all authority 
was fast slipping from her hands; and when at 
last little, quiet, demure Madame, to the delight 
of the offenders, could resist their overtures no 
longer, but began, too, to join in the pranks, she 
felt thatsomething desperate must be resorted to, 
With a rap on the desk that made every one 
jump, she said, sternly, ““Mercedes!”’ 

The princess started to her feet, and turned 
crimson, and the girls looked up to hear what 
was coming next. 

Sister Marguerite went on gravely: ‘‘Mercedes, 
[I am grieved to see you encouraging this conduct 
in your classmates. You may go and stand at 
the door till the class is quiet.” 

All was hushed in an instant, and the girls 
were aghast; for to stand at the door is consid- 


ered one of the most humiliating of punishments, | 


and is seldom resorted to except with the Petites, 


The door of the recitation-room is a glass one, | 


leading into the hall, right at the foot of the stair- 
case where people are continually passing; so 
that the offender, who stands outside, is in full 
| sight of the passers-by, as well as of the class. 
The girls looked wonderingly at each other, at 
the mistress, then at the princess, to see what 
she would do, Fora momentshe hesitated, then 
she turned and walked quickly, with head bent 
down, to the door, opened it, went out and stood 
—_ with her hands folded, and with a very red 
; lace, 
| This step had the desired effect of bringing the 
| class to order, for there was hardly a girl but felt 
| she deserved the punishment far more than Mad- 
jaime, However, Sister Marguerite let her stay 
there several minutes. 
| From this till the end of the lesson, the girls 
} were all like little models. This evening, after 
| Madame had left, the nuns told us that after 
class, she came up to Sister Marguerite and 
| thanked her for having given her this punish- 
| ment, saying: 
| “You have reminded me that, in my position, 
| F ought always to give the highest example. I 
| hope I never shall forget it.” She always takes 
| a reproof in such good spirit that I don’t wonder 
| the nuns think so much of her. 


+? 





STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 

: SHARPSHOOTER. 

Just before the battle of Chancellorsville, where 
| Hooker was defeated by the terrible surprise in 
| his rear, three foragers belonging to 1 Western 
| regiment, one of them a sharpshooter, caught 
| sight of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson standing in the 

edge of a forest, reconnoitering the position of 
jthe Union army. The sharpshooter, who was a 
| rough, profane man, known as “Old Pete,”’ took 
| deadly aim with his Minie rifle at the General, 
| from the window of an empty house. What fol- 
| lowed is thus related by one of the three in the 
Detroit Free Press. 


It seemed like cold-blooded assassination, I 
could almost count the buttons on Jackson’s coat, 
and there seemed no escape for him. I was 
watching him when the rifle cracked. Hehad a 
field glass to his eye, and the only movement we 
could see was a quick motion of the head, as if 
the bullet had cut close to his ear. The glass 
was not even lowered. ‘Old Pete’ swore as he 
realized his failure, but in a minute was ready 

again. 

“T hope never to draw another breath if I don’t 
| killhim!’ he muttered, ashe knelt down. Jack- 
| son did not face us as before, yet was a good 
} mark even fora musket. We watched him as 
before, and this time the bullet must have swept 
| past his face, as he dodged his face backward. 
| The field glass went down then, but he raised it 

in an instant and went on with his survey. 
| “Havel got to bea fool, or have I grown blind,” 
| howled Pete, as he looked down upon his un- 
harmed victim. “I'll kill him this time or shoot 
i myself in this chamber.” 
| It was dangerous to remain there longer, as the 
|eavalry had erept nearer, and Jackson's aids 
| seemed to have got the idea that a sharpshooter 
| was posted nearby. Yet ‘‘Old Pete’? would have 
| had a third shot if the Confederates had been in 
| the house, 

He took a more careful aim, and yet, when he 
| fired, he saw splinters fly from a railroad over 
| beyond the General. The cavalry were then close 

upon us, and our two muskets were lost in the 
hurried flight from the house, Half an hour af- 
ter that, Jackson was driving our brigades and 
divisions as he willed. 

{ “I'll measure off the same distance, shoot off- 
j hand, and bet my life ean hit a soldier's cap 
nine times outof ten!” growled “Old Pete’ ashe 

















| 
| 





That old cripple, poor and deformed, had found ; hurried forward, and suddenly overcome by in- | 


dignation and chagrin he battered his cherished 
gun against a tree and destroyed it. 

As if seeking personal revenge, Jackson’s le- 
gions passed right by us. The nearest brigade of 
Sigel’s corps was picked up and dashed to pieces, 
Running along with the amazed and frightened 
men, but bearing off toward our own division, 
we picked up other muskets to replace our lost 
ones. 

Reaching a knoll from which we had another 
view of the turnpike, we halted for a last look; 
over the heads of the frightened, fleeing sol- 
diers—over the ground strewn with arms and ac- 
coutrements—over the blue smoke just begin- 
ning to rise, we saw Jackson again. He was far 
away, but it was Jackson. 

“© the rebel! but he has got a guardian an- 
gel,’ howled “Old Pete,’’ as he shook his fist 
toward the turnpike. 

No other man ever had a rifle drawn on him 
at such fair range and escaped three cool, care- 
fully aimed bullets. His escape sent a thrill of 
superstition through each mind, and from that 
hour to the moment when the news of Jackson’s 
death reached us, “Old Pete’? never spoke a 
word, Soon a soldier, hurrying along, shouted: 

“We're allright. Stonewall Jackson has been 
killed up the road there!’ 

“Old Pete’’ leaped up, whirled around to face 
the bearer of the news, and savagely shouted 
back: 

“You lie! you lie! you lie! Stonewall Jackson 
can’t be hurt by shell or killed by bullet!’ But 
it was so, 
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For the Companion, 


OUR BABY. 


There’s no baby like our baby! 
Some are prettier, it may be, 
Brighter, livelier and stronger, 
And with hair a little longer; 

But for downright solid sweetness 
None can equal her completeness. 


Heart that fear hath never fluttered, 
Lips that never yet hive uttered 
Word of speech to mortal given, 
Eyes that look like dreams of heaven, 
Tender, clinging, dimpled tinge 
Where the angels’ clasp yet lingers. 





Other babies may have graces, 
Tiny feet and rosy faces; 
Well, what then? We've no objection, 
Only we’ve made our selection, 
Matters not how precious they be, 
There’s no baby like our baby! 
Mary AINGE DE VERE. 


+> 
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ONLY ONE CENT. 

The city of Washington has its penny restau- 
rant, as well as New York, where many honest 
poor can obtain a comfortable meal who other- 
wise would half famish, or be forced to humiliate 
themselves by begging. Many facts and inci- 
dents in the experience of the proprietress, Mrs. 
Roberts, were told recently to the correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune: 





“Talways am on hand,” said Mrs. Roberts, 
“in the afternoon, when the crush is, to see that 
things go on rightly, and, standing back, I see 
many a quiet act of nobleness, For instance, a 
few days since two young men came in, evidently 
accustomed to better things. Every one was 
busy, so I asked them what they would have. 

“One said, ‘How much for each dish? 

***One cent.’ 

“Well, give me a dish of beans and a cup of 
coffee;’ then he hesitated, and said, ‘No; only 
give me a cup of hot coffee.’ 

“T brought it, and he gave me five cents; the 
girl behind the counter gave him four cents 
change; he took one cent and tried to slip it into 
his friend’s hand, who had also ordered a cap 
of coffee. 

“I've got a cent to pay for my coffee,’ said 
the other. 

“Yes, but you have worked harder than I 
have, and you are very hungry. Get some 
beans or soup, and we will still have enough 
for breakfast.’ 

“The noble fellow had gone without what he 
wanted to give to his friend. I said nothing, 
but quietly cried to myself, and went and got 
both a big bowl of soup and bread, and set it 
down as if ordered. 

“The other day a woman and child came in 
during the time when meals are not regularly 
served. I paid but little attention to her, only 
noticing that the child was eating. As she went 
out, I said,— 

“Did you get what you wanted?’ 

**“Oh,’ said she, ‘I only had one cent, and the 
little one was so hungry, and we have walked 
so far, that I gave it to her.’ 

“T walked her back, and gave her a square 
meal. Every one who contributed to this in 
money and goods can rest assured it has gone 
right where needed.”’ 

+o 
HOW LIQUOR IS MADE. 

Those moderate drinkers who are indulging in 
the vain imagination that they are imbibing pure 
wine or liquors, when they take their ‘‘occa- 
sional glass,”’ should consider this revelation: 


At a temperance meeting in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Eli Johnson, of Brooklyn, related that he had 
accidentally come to the knowledge that liquors 
and wines most in use were manufactured from 
poisonous drugs. He had collected at various 
times the ingredients, and his ‘‘magic tin-box” 
was filled, as the result of his search of many 
years. 

He told of the liqnor sold in many places 
throughout the city and country under the name 
of beer. ‘Pour it on the pavement,” said the 
sneaker, “and the bricks turn black. This isa 
chemical poison, Here it is,” and Mr. Johnson 
took a small vial from his box. “Of the contents 
of this Mttle bottle I can make you twenty gal- 
lons of beer. 





“Here isanother. I can make you twenty gal- 
lons of sherry from the few teaspoonfuls in this 
vial. In this there are twenty gallons of whiskey, 
and in this the same number of Jamaica rum, 
though none of these bottles will hold more than 
a few ounces. 

“I am told by the directions on this bottle that 
from its contents you can make forty gallons of 
pure Holland gin. And here is another which 
will supply you with forty gallons of port wine, 
without a drop of wine in it. 

“In one year in England they consume ten 
times as much port wine as is made in Portugal, 
Where does it come from? Why, from these 
small bottles. These are the little fountains from 
which flows the great poison which kills so 
many souls. A half-teaspoonful will kill the 
strongest man in the country in ten minutes,”’— 
National Baptist. 


—_~or- 


INCIDENT OF NAPOLEON III.’S 
LIFE IN AMERICA. 

The fall election of 1834 in New York was a 
season of great excitement, and many Visitors 
from other States were present in New York 
City, witnessing the scenes of the struggle, and 
awaiting the result. The Connecticut Courant 
relates the following from the reminiscences of 
Mr. David Clark, an old and well-known citizen 
of Hartford, who, with a party of merchants, 
was at that time among the visitors in New 
York: 

During the afternoon Mr. Clark and Mr. Por- 
ter were looking over newspapers in the reading- 
room of the hotel, and were seated apart. At 
one end of the room was the bar. While Mr. 
Clark was busily engaged reading, his attention 
was attracted by loud voices, among which he 
recognized Mr. Porter’s, and looking up, saw 
three young fellows somewhat excitedly engaged 
in conversation with Mr. Porter. He went at 
once to learn the cause of the debate, and found 
that the strangers were demanding that Mr. 
Porter should pay a bottle of wine which they 
alleged he had lost on a bet. Of course he had 
made no bet, and the fellows were attempting to 
impose upon him. Mr, Clark was then a spare 
man,—not as portly as he is now,—but was 
muscular and strong, and was a dangerous sub- 
ject in a rough-and-tumble. When he heard the 
spokesman of the party of three declare that un- 
less Porter paid the wine every bone in his body 
should be broken, he stepped up to the fellow 
and said, “You try that once, and I'll take every 
one of you singly and throw you out of that 
window!”’ pointing toa window not far up from 
the floor. The blustering young man looked at 
the tall form before him, and seeing two sledge- 
hammer fists and long arms ready for business, 
took the hint to depart, and his companions 
went with him. Mr. Clark was considerably in- 
terested in the episode, and before he left New 
York, learned that the fellow he had talked with 
was Louis Napoleon, who was then leading a 
fast and reckless life in the metropolis. When 
he saw the man again it was in 1857, but under 
different circumstances. It was in Paris, and 
the youth had become Emperor of the French, 
and Mr. Clark did not think it advisable to in- 
troduce himself as the person who, twenty odd 
years before, showed fight in New York, 
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HOGS KILLING A JAGUAR. 

The wild hogs of South America are very sav- 
age, and when aroused know not fear. One 
night a hungry party of explorers, camped in a 
Brazilian forest, heard an uproar of grunting, 
squeaking and clacking of tusks. ‘Pigs!’ ex- 
claimed all with joyfulness, ‘now we'll have a 
dinner.”’ 





Snatching their guns, they crept cautiously tow- 
ards the sounds. Coming to the edge ofa clearing, 
they saw by the moonlight a jaguar standing on 
an ant-hill, about five feet from the ground. Sur- 
rounding him were fifty or sixty wild hogs, furi- 
ous in their efforts to get at their enemy. 

The jaguar, with his tail stuck well up in the 
air, and his legs close together, stood balancing 
himself on the points of the hillock. As the in- 
furiated pigs threatened one side or the other, he 
would turn around and facethem, He was evi- 
dently uneasy, and only waiting for a chance to 
make a rush and escape. 

Ina moment of forgetfulness the jaguar slight- 
ly dropped his tail. Instantly a pig seized it and 
pulled; then another, and another, and the beast 
was dragged from his perch to the ground. 

The battle was terrible. The yellow body of 
the jaguar rose up above the grunting, squealing 
mass of pigs, and his powerful paws struck dead- 
ly blows. Then he fell,—the uproar subsided, 
and the herd dispersed. ‘The party of explorers 
walked to the battle-ground. Fourteen dead 
pigs were lying on the field, but no jaguar or its 
remains were seen. 

Presently one of the party, picking up a frag- 
ment of something, said: ‘“‘Here’s the tiger!’ It 
was a bit of the jaguar’s skin. He had been torn 
to pieces and devoured by the savage hogs. 





THE WRONG TROCHE. 
“Button! button! who has the button?” 


A popular doctor of Utica, N. Y., while escort- 
ing a lady home the other evening, attempted to 
relieve her cough and sore throat by giving her 
a troche. He told her to allow it to dissolve 
gradually in her mouth. No relief was expe!l- 


enced, and the doctor felt quite clagrined the 
next day when the lady sent him a pantaloon 
button, with a note, saying he must have given 
her the wrong kind of a troche, and might need 
this one, 
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(GHILDRENS COLUMN 


LISTEN! 
A little bird has whispered it,— 
Listen, listen, dear! 
Hark, the twitter in the trees!— 
Tell me, do you hear? 
What is it the birdie says, 
Piping low and clear? 





Yes, O yes, the secret’s out; 
Hear the little stream; 

He has caught it, and awakes 
From his long, long dream! 

See—he’s stolen from the sun 
Just his brightest beam! 


Listen, listen !—whiat is that? 
Voices from the wood ? 

See the giant branches nod, 
Where they’ve ages stood! 

They’re rejoicing, and would speak, | 
If they only could. 


| 
What is this? O joy indeed! | 
Dear old Mother Earth, 
To a flower—a bonny flower, 
Here has given birth! 
Shall we not, with hill and wood, 
Sing aloud for mirth ? 


Welcome news, and happy news! 
Risen from the fall, 
Joyful Nature now comes forth, 
And we hear her call; 
But the birds—the little birds, 
Knew it first of all! 
Mrs. R, N. TURNER. 
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For the Companion. 
MUD PIES. 

Mrs. Pig’s five little children were dressed up 
one morning by their mother in clean white 
aprons, which they dreaded, and were told that 
they might go out on the grass under the trees 
to play. ‘Be sure that you keep upon the grass, 
though, children,” the mother put her head out 
of a window to say, “and don’t go near the pud- 
dles in the road.” 





So off they ran, capering and frisking, and 
would have been very happy, but for so much 
starch in their aprons, and for the fear of getting 
aspeck of dirt on them. They played ‘‘Dickie’s 
Land,” and ‘*Puss in the Corner,’’ with the trees 
for corners, and tried to be contented; but all the 
while they thought of the beautiful puddles that 
the last night’s rain had made, where yellow but- 
terflies were fluttering, and where there was such 


a lovely chance to make mud pies. 





At last the temptation grew too strong for 
them, and one by one they slipped through the 
gate out into the road, where they soon forgot 
their clean aprons, and their mother’s warning, 


Their mother soon missed them from the grass, 
and went in search of them. She had felt sure 
that she should find them where they ought not 
to be, and so had armed herself with a stick. 
She went grunting and grumbling along, and 
sure enough, there they all were, paddling in the 
forbidden puddle, and mixing up their dirt pas- 
tries, until the five white aprons were the same 
color as their pies. 

They caught sight of their mother before she 
reached them, with her cap-frills flying, and her 
threatening stick in the air, and with one fright- 
ened squeal away they scampered and hid them- 
selves, breathless and terrified, under the barn. 





What happened to them when their mother 
caught them, I do not like to tell. 
HANNAH LAWRENCE. 


<> 





For the Companion. 


LITTLE GIRLIE. 
A TRUE sTORY. 
Little girlie’s three years old; 
Baby’s just a week. 
Little girlie thinks it queer 
Baby cannot speak. 
Little girlie, wondering, asks, 
“Whence did baby come?” 
Mother says, God sent him here 
From His heavenly home. 
Little girlie opes her eyes; 
Does not understand, 
Mother tells her lovely things 
Of the Lovely Land, 
Little girlie hops away, 
To the cradle creeps; 
Softly lifts the curtain up 
To see if baby sleeps. 
Then, in her most winning tones, 
Soft we hear her say, 
“Baby, was God pitty well 
When you came awny ?” 
Ce eee 


For the Companion, 


EASTER IN A CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL. 

The bright sunshine of an April morning 
streamed through the wide open windows, and 
roused up the occupants of a number of little 
bright, green-painted cribs that stood in rows 
against the white walls of the roomy nursery. 

Out from under the dozen little blue-and- 
white spreads popped up a dozen little heads, 
covered each with a funny little night-cap; and 
two dozen blue eyes peered out and smiled in joy 
to see this bright Easter-morning; for was not 
this to be a wonderful day? else why were all 
those brand-new suits hanging round, ready for 
their owners? and why had all those dozens and 
dozens of lovely painted eggs been prepared the 
day before? 


Hospital of Kaiserwerth in Germany, and it is 


tell you. 


women who take charge of them. 


measure, 





and inade mnd pies to their heart's content, and 


even waded out into the water up to their knees. | carried in this pocket; and if you should dress 


This great house was the celebrated Children’s 
about the little children there that I am going to 


All of them are sufferers, some with curva- 
tures of the spine, some with shrivelled and use- 
less limbs, some with painful sores, but all are 
carefully and lovingly attended by the good 


As soon as the little ones are taken out of bed 
they are carried to the paved bath-room beyond 
this great nursery, and there are put into tubs of 
water and thoroughly scrubbed, for the Germans 
(of the better class) are neat and careful beyond 


After careful rubbing and bandaging, each one 
is clothed in the little soft-knit shirt, the warm 
woollen petticoat, the neat dress and long apron, 
gay stockings and curious German shoes, and, 
above all, the little tasche (or “‘tassy,”’ as they 
callit), which is a stout satchel of cloth, fastened 
to a belt, passed over the right shoulder, and 
hanging on the opposite side; the handkerchief 
and any little treasure the child may possess is 








one of these funny little fellows and forget to put 
this remarkable affair in place, you would hear 
a loud outery for ‘‘mine tassy, mine tassy.”’ 

As soon as all are dressed the nurses wrap the 
babies in large shawls, and the larger children 
form into file, and they go marching forth into 
the pleasant nursery, into which the sun is still 
shining. 

The little green bedsteads occupy one end, 
while a long, low table runs beneath the win- 
dows, and in one corner another, not more than 
two feet high, round which are six or eight little 
arm-chairs. 

The room is altogether home-like. On brack- 
ets beside the windows are neatly-painted pots 
filled with creeping vines, and hanging from 
hooks were baskets overflowing with greenness 
and bloom, and the walls are covered with pic- 
tures and various pretty knick-knacks embroi- 
dered on perforated card and canvas, in which 
work the Germans excel. 

Here they sing a sweet Easter carol,— 

“Breeze of Easter, breath of Spring, 

Comes the great awakening! 

Flowers shall blossom, brooks shall flow, 

Sircis shall sing and hearts shall glow; 

Earth shall break her winter-prison, 

For the Saviour hath arisen.” 

Then the larger children seat themselves 
around the higher table, and the little ones in 
their arm-chairs at the low one. 

The little hands are clasped and each head 
bowed, while they chant all together,— 

“Come, Jesus, Lord, and be our guest, 

What thou hast given by thee be blest. Amen.” 
A number of bright tin cups are filled with the 
rice-milk, and one given to each little one. 

A large basket is also placed on the table, and 
contains ‘‘butter-brods”’ of several varieties; for 
some children are allowed sandwiches of bread 
and butter, with meat between; others, bread 
and butter; others, again, only dry bread with- 
out butter; yet no word of discontent is heard, 
but each child thankfully and pleasantly takes 
just what is considered best for it. 
After breakfast all the children old enough are 
taken to the chapel, where amid lovely flowers 
and the most delightful music, suited to this glad 
Easter season, they spend a happy morning. 
After the dinner of ‘‘meat-soup,’’ potatoes, ete. 
(and upon this holiday a simple rice-pudding), 
follows the grand event of the day,—the seeking 
for eggs in the beautiful garden belonging to the 
Kaiserwerth Hospitals. 
All the children go, many of them carried in 
the arms of nurses. 
These eggs are of every color and beautifully 
ornamented. On some are exquisite pictures of 
bright flowers, gay birds, mottoes, texts, and on 
others gay soldiers, horsemen, dogs, kittens, ete. 
These are hidden in every nook and corner of 
the great garden, where are collected a large 
company to witness the joyous mirth of the chil- 
dren. It is a glad sight, the bright spring sun- 
shine, the trees laden with blossoms, the children 
in their gay attire flitting through the mazes of 
the flowery beds like birds just set free, and the 
pretty arbor, all dressed with flowers, in which is 
seated Die Mutter with her pretty basket ready 
for the stores of eggs. 
Many shouts fill the air, as one after another 
happily obtain one or many of the treasures, 
which are brought to the basket, until after 
awhile only one remains, which all seek until it 
jis finally found, then gathering round J/err Pas- 
tor, who waits to distribute the beautiful treas- 
ures, 

The children listen while he tells them why it 
is that they have from very ancient times made 
this festival of Easter so joyous, and how this 
egg (which he holds in his hand) is a type of the 
resurrection. 

Within this close shell, which has no opening 
whatever, there is a little life, a germ of a living 
creature; just as within your bodies there is a 
soul; and this casket is kept for a time carefully 
in the safe home-nest, under the mother-wing, 
where warm and safe it is cherished, until at last 
it bursts forth into full, glad life and soars away; 
just as we shall do when our souls escape from 
the tomb and rise to immortality. 

Thus it was the dear Saviour opened the gates 
of death, and it was vain for the wicked men to 
strive to fasten Him in the tomb; and as the birds 
soar heavenward, so Christ rose on that first 
Easter morning of the resurrection. Cc. 8. J. 

———~oe_____—_—_ 


“How did you come to know her?” asked a 
mother of her little girl, as she saw her bidding 
good-by to a poorly-dressed child at the church- 
door. 

“Why, you see, mamma, she came into our 
Sunday school all alone, and I made a place for 
her on my seat, and I smiled and she smiled, 
and then we were acquainted,” was the pleasant 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
RIDDLE, 

My first is in war, but never in fight; 
My second in slander, but never in slight; 
My third is in Cambridge, but missing in crew; 
My fourth is in Pharisee, never in Jew; 
My fifth in companion may always be seen; 
My sixth isin emperor, never in queen; 
My seventh ean always be found in a bout; 
And my whole is a riddle for you to find out. 

CHARLES M, HOLtTE, 


2. 
FLOWERS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 
1, A bird and something used by horsemen. 2, 
3, Women 
4, Pertaining to a metal 
6, Fragrant and a thorn, 6, A num- 
7, A fierce animal 
8 The name of a country and a 
9, Fragrant and a hoy’s name. 10, 
11, A musical ins 
12, A fowl and an article 
G. LB, 
3. 


REBUS, 


nd astick. 


Twenty-cight words of one syllable, commencing 
Goss, 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 
EXAMPLE:—A part of a ship and a school-teacher, 
Ans.— Mast, master, 
Positives. 
One’s dwelling place, 
Brave. 
The human race, 
To seek, 
A foreign fruit. 
A story. 





Comparatives. 
An old poet. 
A large rock, 
Mode, 
A general. 
A boy’s name, 
A clothier. 


5. 
FIFTEEN HIDDEN THINGS FOR DINNER AND IN 
COURSE, 

I would not give one sou, proud sir, to have you 
see any better. You have a‘Grand Turk” eye, so 
you can be efficient in your business. You would 
be in Bedlam before you did any good otherwise. 

The rogues here would pick less pockets, if you 
police would be eternally on your guard as they 
were at the Centennial; the officers quashed them 
at once, 

Oh, we had the funniest teapot at our board- 
ing-place in Phil’a, Tom, at our corner of the 
table, laughed till the breadth of his month was 
conspicuous. Then another funny thing was the 
little spud dinging the bell for dinner; we thought 
he would break it all in pieces, 

Must not say any more now, as the fruit-vender is 
at the door. M. H. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Madelia, Minnesota City, Stillwater, Plainview, 
Wabashaw, St. Paul, St. Peter, Chatfield, Kellogg, 
Benton, St. Charles, Herman, Blooming Prairie, 
Buddington, Dayton, Lake City, Pleasant Prairie, 
Farmington, Northfield, Etter, St. Cloud, Liberty, 
Worth, Elk River, Clearwater, Washington, South 
Rend, Ashland, Oral, Red Wing, Dryden, Beaver, 
White Bear, Enterprise, Dover, Hamilton, Vernon, 
Helen, Willmar, Hale, Marion, Douglas, Sheldon, 
Lenora, Winona, Meeker, Leroy, Anoka, Aitkin, 
Big Lake, Ingalls, Fisher, Adams, Weaver. 

2. Square L (Quarles), cube R (Bruce), cone U 
(ounce), a circle L (clerical). 

3. Ego te amo (1 love thee). 

4. Carol, heart-burn, robust, harrow, idea, car- 
/~ harebell, chestnut, 
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OLD-TIME MARRIAGES, 
Young think they have no 
right to marry till they have laid by a large store of 
linen made with their own hands, 


ladies in Germany 
It is regarded as 
an proof of their ability to take care of a houschold. 
Rev. Dr. John M. Peck, an emigrant from Connecti- 
cut to Mlinois,a half-century ago, says that a similar 
custom prevailed girls at that 
time. He writes: 

“In the Northern and Middle States, no girl raised 
on a farm was deemed fit to marry until her bed- 
towels, table- 
of domestic manufacture, 
were made with her own hands in quantities sufli- 
cient for reapectable 


among American 


ding, clothing, window - curtains, 


cloths, and every article 
housekeeping. Young men, 
then, who made visits to families for a specific pur- 
pose, were ingenious in finding out the domestic 
qualities of the mother before they 
themselves to the daughter.” 

Of his own marriage he says, “The young husband 
and wife 
with 
reau, 


committed 


might have been seen on a farm-wagon 
a load of The lle, bu- 
kitchen utensils, and a articles 
were the gift of her ; but every article 
of bedding, table-linen, and personal clothing for 
home- 


furniture. chairs, t: 





few other 





randparents; 


wear, With many other et ceteras, were made 
by her own hands. And yet she was but twenty 
years and four months old.” 
. 
SITTING ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 

The locomotive astonishes the elephants of India 
quite as much as it does the buffaloes of the great 
American plains. The 
one elephant in particular that was very badly aston- 
ished: 


A passenger-train, running on an outward trip, 
had gone about thirty-five ‘niles from Rangoon, 
when a large elephant was seen to break through the 
fence and ‘yet onthe line. Steam was shut off, and 
Mr. Stone tried to open the waste cocks, which be- 
ing in front of the engine would, by ejecting hot 
water some distance ahead, induce “tusks” to leave 
the track. The cock waa slightly stiff and could not 
readily be opened, and the engine was soon upon 
the unfortunate beast, 

The brute had turned tail and fled on seeing 
the engine, but was speedily caught. The buffer 
beams of the engine being very low, the beast’s hind 
legs were taken from under him, and he was foreed 
to sit down, as it were, with his hindquarters 
against the smoke-box door, which was, of course, 
nearly red hot. The poor beast managed to keep 
his fore feet going, though hustled along faster than 
he 


Rangoon Times mentions 





ever had gone in his life before, and ina few 
minutes the train came to a standstill, and he got 
away. 


He moved off the line at the double, uprooted a 
clump of bamboos, then wreaked dire vengeance on 
a tree, and was last seen rushing through the jungle, 
tearing and smashing everything in his path. He 
was sadly ent and burned in the hindquarters, anc 
will probably never be of use again. The mahout 
luchily escaped with his life, while those on the en- 
gine may safely congratulate themselves on their 
escape. 


7 
PERILS OF FORGETFULNESS. 


Absent-mindedness is a mild kind of insanity— 


and a misfortune which every one should pray to be 
delivered from, An absent-minded person is no 
more to be trusted than a scoundrel, 


A distinguished lawyer once had an appointment 
to lecture, and he had so often disappointed the 
committee through his forgetfulness that, when the 
day arrived for his performance, they sent a man in 
the morning to wateh him until the hour eame for 
the afternoon train to leave » When he was carefully 
to escort the lecturer to the train, and see him safe ly 
jintoa compartment, 

Some years ago there was a very learned cle rgy- 
man, Who, when the bell rang for ehurch, was nn- 
able to find his boots, After searching everywhere, 
his wife at last diseovered them in the oven, where, 
just after a heavy bake, the good man had put them 
todry. It hardly need be added that as boots they 
were afterward of little service, 

A distinguished divine would sometimes write a 
letter to one person, address it to a second, and then 


horse, for he was almost sure, if he rode out, to re- | 
turn without the animal. He forgot his own wed- 
ding day, and went off gudgeon fishing at the event- | 
} ful nour when his bride was waiting for him. 





IN SUSPENSE. 
An English gentleman in India sends to Chambers’s 
Journal an account of an exciting tiger adventure. 
A tigress with young cubs is always very savage, 
and will sometimes charge anybody approaching her 
den or other resting-place before her own presence | 
is at all suspected. | 


Three men in the service of the writer were once 
obliged to take refuge on a rock only six or seven 
feet high, where an angry tigress bayed them, and 
repeatedly threatened to charge home for at least 
two hours. One of the men was armed with asword, 
and the other two had nothing but sticks in their 
hands. The tigress crouched atthe very foot of the 
rock, which was small but flat-topped, over and over 
again. 

She there alternately blinked and glared at the 
a meee men, who only succeeded in keeping 
her from actually springing on them by dint of vig- 
orous and incessant shouting, and constantly chang- 
ing front, according as the tigress herself kept mov- 
ing from one side of the rock to another, and ocea- 
sionally retiring a few paces, and then stealing for- 
ward and crouching again. The state of their throats 
and the terrible husky whisper to which their voices 
were in the end reduced, may easily be imagined. 





= -" - 
A SPIT BATTLE. 

A traveller gives a funny description of the way 

rival traders dispute in Bulgaria: 


No blows are struck in the east. A quarrel is ac- 
companied by a series of highly exasperated ex- 
pectorations, reminding the observers of a nocturnal 
feline combat. One of the soi-disant combatants 
spits upon the pavement in what he conceives to be 
an intensely malignant and daring way; his antag- 
onist immediately follows suit, and spits upon his 
side of the street in what he imagines to be a more 
desperate and blood-curdling style, and if the con- 
troversy is a very deadly one, the participants keep 
up a bombardment of the unfortunate sidewalk 
until their lips are so dry that they rattle in vain to 
attempt to expend more ammunition, 

When this point is reached the disputants gener- 
ally walk off in different directions, turning back 
every two minutes for the first two miles to shake 
their fists in the direction they suppose their antag- 
onist to have taken. 

qeeeernesient enna 


CAUSE OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


prevalent in New England villages is the direct re- 
sult of drinking impure well-water. Says the Medi- 
cal Record: 
In many cases the well is beneath the house» 
adjacent to the cellar, which usually contains more 
or less decaying vegetable matter; in many, it is 
within a few feet of the barn; in some, indeed, in 
the barn-yard itself; and in many more the sink- 
drain discharges within a few feet of it, and pools of 
stagnant house-waste are permitted to percolate into 
the surrounding soil. The researehes of the State 
Board of ITealth, Massachusetts, carefully prosecuted 
in 1872, with the assistance of local medical assist- 
ance, developed the astounding probability that more 
than half the wells in New England are so situated 
as to be subject to sewage contamination; and the 
subject is one that should be thoroughly discussed 
by the secular press before popular attention can be 
sufficiently directed to it. 
— > 
A SHADOW PANTOMIME. 

A California paper describes a funny free exhibi- 
tion that was entirely unintentional—literally a side- 
show: 


A house was recently moved from one end of Napa 
to the other, a portion of the frame being sawn off, 
and left behind for the family to occupy tempora- 
rily. Across the exposed front of this shell were 
stretched several sheets, and behind the curtain the 
family lived, moved and had their domestic being. 
When the lamp was lighted, and the family sat down 
to supper, a crowd gathered on the sidewalk, and 
remained there until there was a darkness within. 
It was a most interesting series of shadow pictures. 

The potatoes, as they passed into the months, 
looked on the screen like pumpkins pitechforked into 
hay-mows, and the spoons and forks were enlarged 
so as to represent base-ball clubs and shillclahs. 
The sons and daughters of toil finished their supper 
and went to bed, utterly unconscious that they had 
been illustrating Brobdingnag for the benelit of 
their neighbors. 











— 
BRAVELY DONE. 


A large flock of wolves attacked a herd of pi 
n forest in Hungary. Five of the pigs were de- 
voured in a mome nt, and five more bitten to death— 
in spite of the curious behavior of the pigs, and the 
courageous conduct of the swine-herd and his dogs 
—ere they could be got safe under cover. The man 
in charge of the herd stated that the noise from the 
howling of the wolves, and the grunting of the pigs, 
was something terrible to hear. The pigs hurried 
from all sides, and collected together in one dense, 
compact mass, by natural instinet forming a square, 
always pressing forward to the assistance of their 

















| hundreds of our subscribers would turn their attention to 


It has long been suspected that the typhoid fever | 
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See advertisement of Washburn & Drew in another | 
column. It presents acapital chance to earn money. 


In ordering samples or goods fromm Messrs. Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Co., please mention seeing the advertise- 
ment in the Yourn’s COMPANION. Com. 





Gould’s “ Wonder Bor,” worth five times the price 
charged for it. 75) useful articles for 58 cts., post-pard, 
or one box given to every subscriber to the Companion, as 
per adv. in No. 1). 2 picture cards and Premium List 
sent free.—J. Jay Gould, Boston, Mass. Com. 

The leading penmen are constantly beset with in- 
quiries for the ink they use. Most of them using what 
are known as the brilliant black and colored inks, make 
their own, and supply their friends in the neighborhood, 
from J. S. Gaskell’s receip‘s advertised in this issue, 
These inks are easily made. and are as far ahead of ordie | 
nary inks as it is possible to imagine. It would be well if 


making such ink, and selling it. We never yet heard of 
an ink man, no matter how poor the trash he sold, that 
didn’t find customers. A person with a good, brilliant, 
permanent article would make a fortune! Com. 
Abandoned at Sea. 
At all times ships of one kind or another are floating 
abont at sca, abandoned by officers and crew, in what 
seems a hopeless condition. Some are dismantled and 
mere hulks, some are swimming keel upwards, some are 
water-logged, but being laden with timber will not sink, 
but are driven hither and thither as the wind and waves 
may direct, So people afflicted with catarrh, bronchitis and 
consumption, are abandoned by physicians and friends 
as incurable, yet thousands of such are annually restored 
to perfect health by the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Reme- 
dy and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. The Ca- 
tarrh Remedy is unequalled as a soothing and healing lo- 
eal application, while the Discovery purifies and enriches 
the blood and imparts tone and vigor to the whole system. 
Vidolia, La., April 17, 1877. 
Dr. Prence,—Dear Sir,—I suffered for twelve 
with that most offensive and loathsome of all diseases—ca- 
tarrh. My taste and smell were completely destroyed. I 
procured asupply of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and your 
Golden Medical Discovery, which I used according to di- 
rections, and a complete and permanent cure was speedi- 
ly effected. I take pleasure in recommending them to all 
afflicted. Ever thankfully yours, 









CLARA E, Hunt. 
Wading River, Burlington Co., N. J., Feb. 28, 1877. 
Dr. Prence,—Dear Sir,—Your Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is the best medicine for coughs, colds and con- 
sumption, lever knew. It has saved my life. 


Respectfully yours, HELEN Lb. 
Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 


M A R Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 
S TAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Voeal Inst. 105 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 
60 DECALCOMANIE or Traxsrer Picteres, 10¢,; 
) 60 Scrap or Cpe Pictures, 10¢ ;—all_ postpaid. 
J. W. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


HIGH CLASS POULTRY. 
Send tor New Practical Valuable Cireular. 


GEO. 8. JosseLyn, Fredonia, N.Y. 
WANTED 


AGENTS.—20 New and Elegant 
press, 


CHROMOS, by mail, $13 or 100by. ex- 
E vt. 


ry variety. Chromo Co., Phila., Pa. 
FOR AMATEUR PRINTERS and small 
———. Send stamp Jor catalogue. New 
Sona Type Foundry Co., Boston, Mass 
i \Wrusic FOR THE MILLION. 
popular Sheet Music sent to any address on receipt 
of $1. 25 ets. for 6 pieces and Catalogue. W. II. BONER 
& Co., Agents, 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
y OTTOES for E mbroidery on Perfor: ated Cardl 
by mail, 80 elegant and uneqtialled — : 
stitch marked to match perforations. Senc 
price list. Wa. 8S. DALE, New Maven, Ct. 
Li ST O1 ‘FER!! 
*hantom, 25 C ards, Meg 


McANNEY. 















piec ses of 
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i THE 
Morning Glory, 












style, with name pprintes 25 rr rench Marble, 3; 50 
Tinted Bristol, lie; 2 Se; 50 Se all ‘no 
name), l5e; 25 E mbos ) Granite, 20e: Elegant 
card cases, ide, 1se. PR MAson & Co., Boston, 3 . 








YOU WANT A 


DQ For prices, see our Illus- PRESS iY 
trated ady. 2d page of 

cover in Premium List, or send 10 cts. for Catalogue of 140 
pages. GORHAM & CO., 299 Ww ashington Street, Boston. 











DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXSIPRESS, 
Sent to any address in any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


of Boston, Mass., oe largest Dry Goods House in New 
England. ly dealing With Uns house the people in the 
towns of the Middle, Western and Southern states can 
get the benefit of the lowest retail prices quoted in Boston 
or New York, An elegant Catalogue with full descri p- 
tion Uf the goods #nd prices, Will be sent tree to any 
dress on application. 
siery, gloves, millinery 
ing, boys’ clothing, hot 
“fs, collars, cuffs, la 











ide 
Veople who desire to purchase }io- 
ladies’ underwear, infants’ cloth- 
keeping goods, ribbons, handker- 
broidery, Woollens, 

is - suits, &c., &e., and 

wish to save money and get the advantage of selection 
from an immense stock, should send for this Catalogue, 

Address JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


WAR NER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their ~ ahama style 
and workmanship. 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self- adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Price $!.iu, 
Their Nursing Corset iS the deiizhtor 
every motner. Price, $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted pot .to break 
down ove. r the hips. Price, 
y For sale by leading mer chants. § 
sent by na on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Brosdway, N.Y. 


"HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


ARE USED IN THE 
Boston Public Schools, i 
Mass. State Normal Schools, 




















New England Conservatory of Music 


EXCLUSIVELY. 





These pianos are incomparable in workmanship and 
matchless in tone and action. A careful investigation of 
details of the manufacture will satisfy the most exacting 


judges. ee 
- Every Piano is fully warranted. .&) 
HENRY F. MILLER, 
611 Washington Street, Boston. 

Send for Catalogue, and mention Youth’s Companion. 
is over, but the slanehter of 
high prices continues. By 
wonderful improvements, in- 

genious inventions and perfected systems, we can Low 


oo Magnificent $750 Pianos for $190, 
Beantitu 250 Organs for $75, 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co,, 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


SiorSi, 1. Ai:r 
$2. ) 1. 

Bedding scr reen- 

age se Llan's by 
iL Ca’alogi: 


_ Free, J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, ChaatonOe. a 


BREEDERS OF FANCY POULTRY. Great 
reduction, from 3 to @L per dozen, White Leghorn and 
Houdan Eggs, Moar strain. Cirenlars free. 

- POULTRY YARD, Oneida, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONAKD CO’S 


'VER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


e Roses, ox sui ante Ser immediate 
flowering, safely by Po! at all 
yope et Eee A alllabeled 

















stot Som. 1236 Splendid 


for 4;35 for 53°75 for 10; 100% 13. 
Bond tor oar NEW Gl NO ROSE Ceri 
Sel ghenladeanen nest sorts. Our iiren 





eC 
Saale ier is groscing and distributing Ioses.~ THE DING 3 
CO.,Rose-Growers, West Grove,ClesterCv.,Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. For the Book that Sells! 


HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim full of the choicest reading in the Eng Let 
language. Bright and cheerful throughout. ise cor 
and rare entertainment for old and young. In everythi 
it is varied, pleasant, suggestive, truthful. A book tocre- 








WATGHE NEW PRICE LIST of American Watch- 

es, mailed free to any address, with prices 
on 100 Waltham Watches of all grades, in Solid Gold or 
Silver Cases. Watches sent to all parts of the United 
States to be examined before paying any money. A few 
Agents wanted; send 2 om stamps for Agent’s Private 
Terms. N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


I UNTER'SAND TRAP PER’S Illustrated Prac- 
il Guide to Rifle Shooting, Gunning, making and 
using Traps, Snares and Nets, Baits and Baiting, Dress- 
ing, Tanning, Preserving and Drying of Skins and Furs, 
| Fishing, &e. Fifty engr: ys. Enlarged edition. Sent 
by mail for 25 cts. Address Box 3410, P. O., New York. | 


800 DECALCOMANIE - 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for% cts, superb cts. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 
cts, beeen reeychny ~ 25 worth for $1 00. 

Wa trace Puetps & Co. Box 47, Chicago, 
























fellow pigs, as soon asany of them apprised the oth- 
ers of their being in distress, and thus by mere force 
driving off and keeping at bay their assailants, until 
help arrived, and some of the wolves had been shot 
down, and the remainder scared away. 








TOUGH WOMEN. 

The Normandy women must be hard to kill: 

The wives of three fishermen were recently lost in 
a fog, and wandered for twenty-five hours in the 
water along the base of the cliff before they were 
found. The ni; ght was so severe that every tree in 
the neighborhood was frost-bitte u, but so little were 
they affeeted by their adventure that they had a 
hearty laugh over it. 





A COUNSEL had mimicked a witness, who, as a 
north countryman, pronounced the word “water” as 
if it had been “watter,” inquiring of him whether in 
his part of the country they spelled “water” with 
two t's? “No,” said the witness; “but they spell 
manners with two n’s.”” 


THE wife of a gallant colonel and M. P. being told 
by her husband that he would bring her home “Dom- 





sendittoathird. No one ever cared to loan hima 





bey and Son,” ordered beds to be made up for them, 





My Boy, To-night, 
(great temperance 
song). When zen 
Gilbert. Tlne Ey 
Polvanthus Polk 


‘DONT DRINK, 


— I were Boys, Prior. Baby Mines 
Girofle-Girofila Waltz, Strauss. 
Wateserth. Lord of Lorne Galop. Carolling Birds, Noe- 
turne, Ludwig. These 8 new 3-page pieces, for 10 OF 
| Organ, are in APRIL No. of Musicat Hours for 25e. Try 
it 6months; obtain musie Worth $16 8O for 75 cts. (cash 
| orstamps). G. W. Richardson & Co., 256 Wash. St.,Boston. 


LADIES LEAMON’s DYES! 
4 F YOU: Dyes for all family and fancy dyeing. 
Dresses, Cloaks,Coats, Ribbons,Ties, 


Feathers, anything, can be colored 
¢ 0 LO R any shade. _— one can ener he 
expense istri jally re- 
commend te the E Blick as as aah better 
than Bows 3 Sold by druggists, orany color 
sent by Mail; large size, 2oc., small size, lic. 
Send for Dye Book and beautiful Samples, 
fen, Wells, Richardson & Co., Proprs. Burlington. V 


| CHARMING PICTURES. To introduce their 
goods J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William St., N. Y., willsenda 
package of Decaleomania Pictures, with illustrated cata- 
logue, to every one who sends eight cents (stamp taken) 
to pay mailing expenses. These pictures are highly col- 
ored, beantiful, and are easily transferred to any object, 
; 80 as to imitate the most beautiful Painting. 














ate and refine taste, to fill Head and Heart at the same 
time. Rare chance for men and women to make money. 
| Address J. C. MCCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, I’a. 


S15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks: warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR No SaLey 
With Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
Cc. O. D.. with privilege to ex: ee before paying bill. 
Send stamp for cirewlar to P, ELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cine Ba o (3 








WANTED. Agents, male or female, in every city 
and town, to sell a new article, Just patented. 
Every family will buy from six toa dozen at sight) Busi- 
ness wt and e: sy. ag ty large and sure. Send for 
terms. Si: ae s by mail. eis 
LIPSE LIGHT “ENTINGUISHER CO.. 
_P. 0. Box 3361. 178 Washington Street, Boston. 





BOYS AND MEN, 


you can earn money selling our flexible Currycom 3, « A 
new style, just patented. Every horse-owner hkes it? nd 
will buy one. Send 25 cents for a full-sized sample by 


Agents wanted everywhere. Address 
ASHBURN & DREW, Kingston, Mass. 


ANY BOY 


Can have a PRINTING PRESS and COMPLETE 
OUTFIT by paying 25 cents monthly. Send for 
full partienlars of our “SECOND GREAT OFFER 
TO BOYS,’ Enclose 3ct stamp. No postal cards no- 


ticed. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
Established 1860. 19 Beekman Street, New York. 


Another battle on high prices, 
PIANOS war on the monopolist renewed. RAGING 
Ee: See Beatty’s latest New spaper full reply Bent free 
before buying PIANO or ORGAN — my latest cire ular 
lowest tess ever given. ddress ORGANS 


mail, post-paid. 
W! 





Daniel F. Beatty, W Coaten. N.J. 
RINTING] * TOTOR! 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES © Nand-Inkers, $8 to #20. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue forU Self-Inkera, @6 to €550. 
2 stamps. J. COOK A CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Conm 
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